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BANQUET TO MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Waldorf-Astoria—New York, March 31, 1908. 


The Playground Association of America desired to honor Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the foremost woman in the literary world, for 
most valuable service to the playground movement in establishing 
playgrounds and vacation schools in London, largely along the lines 
adopted by the Department of Education of the City of New York. 
Mrs. Ward was invited, therefore, to be the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet to be given by The Playground Association of America at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, March 31st, on the occasion of her visit to the 
United States. 

The committee appointed by the Association to take charge of 
the banquet consisted of Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Chairman, and 
Miss Grace E. J. Parker, Secretary, and all the detail of the banquet 
was arranged entirely by this committee. 

The splendid success of the event is now a subject of public 
comment, and it is hoped that a great advance impulse has thus 
been given to the cause of playgrounds in America and in England. 

Many prominent citizens of New York and other cities were 
present as guests, as shown by the following: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY FOR THE BANQUET. 


To the Executive Committee, Playground Association of America: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It was gratifying to this Association to have as 
its special guest of honor at a Banquet on March 3Ist, so distinguished a 
woman as Mrs. Humphry Ward, and it was eminently fitting that this Asso- 
ciation should pay this tribute to Mrs. Ward, as one of the Honorary Mem- 
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—BANQUET 


bers of the Playground Association of America, and in recognition of the 
great work which through her efforts has been accomplished in London. 

For the success of the Banquet our appreciation and gratitude are due 
first to our distinguished guest, Mrs. Ward; to our presiding officer, Richard 
Watson Gilder; to the Duchess of Marlborough, who for the first time ap- 
peared as an after-dinner speaker; to Jane Addams; Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; Jacob Riis; Dr. William Maxwell; and Robert W. De Forest. Spe- 
cial gratitude is also due to Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay; to the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Mr. Felix Warburg; to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Seth Thayer Stewart. 

\We would express our appreciation also to our guests for their codpera- 
tion in the tribute of this Association to Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Following is a list of the 41 cities and 13 States represented by the 
guests at this Banquet: 


NEW YORK STATE. MASSACHUSETTS. VERMONT. 
New York City, Wellesley, Windsor, 
Boston, Brattleboro. 
Dalton, CONNECTICUT. 
Westchester, Mitton Naugatuck, 
Hastings, Milton Sound Beach, 
Little Falls, New Bedford, Talcottville, 

Troy, Lexington, Hartford, 

Rye Salem. New Haven. 
RHODE ISLAND. _ _ NEW JERSEY. MARYLAND. 

Newport Englewood, Saltimore. 

Pawtucket Madison, 

Providence ‘Newar VIRGINIA. 

LLINOIS. Richmond. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 

Chicago. MICHIGAN. 

Washington Flint 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
OHIO. Philadelphia, NEBRASKA. 
Oberlin Pittsburgh. Omaha. 
Grace E. J. PArKer, 
New York, April 23, 1908. Secretary for the Banquet. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward in her address remarked that the article by Dr. Henry 5. 
Curtis in //arfer's Monthly describing the work in New York City gave vacation 
schools and playgrounds to England. 
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BANQUET— 


THE RECEPTION. 


The guests of the evening were received before the banquet in 
the large room adjoining the banquet hall of the Waldorf-Astoria 
by the President and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick, the Vice-President 
and Mrs. Jacob Riis, the presiding officer, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, and the guest of honor, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Humphry 
Ward and Miss Mary Ward. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, President of the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America, in introducing Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, as 
the toast-master of the occasion, said: 

“It is with great satisfaction that the Playground Association of 
America has at this meeting as its chairman a gentleman who has 
been so long and so actively connected with interests of a similar 
character in New York City, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Chairman, assumes charge: 

“It is decreed that man should work for his daily bread. It is 
further decreed that for the salvation of his body and soul he should 
play. The repression of play, especially in childhood, is a dangerous 
thing. The misdirection of play is a dangerous thing. The sup- 
pression of play means disease. The misdirection of play, especially 
in our great crowded cities, means crime. 

“On a vivid understanding of this condition is founded the Play- 
ground Association of America, which welcomes this wonderful 
gathering to its support. 

“TI shall have the honor first to present to you and welcome to 
our ranks a new, and I may say an enthusiastic recruit—Her Grace, 
the Duchess of Marlborough. I ask you to greet her.” 


DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


I feel very much honored at having been asked to address so repre- 
sentative and large a company as is present here to-night. You will hear 
from those far more competent to tell all about the Association this dinner 
purposes to advance, and | will, therefore, not presume to encroach upon 
your time and attention in this respect. 

3ut I understand that besides the direct advancement of the Playground 
Association, this assembly has another and still wider purpose at heart; it 
desires to recognize the individual responsibility of each citizen to the com- 
munity in which he lives, and to waken in others that sense of personal 
obligation we all owe the State. 

Having had the opportunity of coming into touch with the public work 
being done by women in England, I hoped I might be able to sound a note of 
encouragement to my own countrywomen who are devoting their lives to 
bettering the social condition of the poor in this city. In England. as you know, 
the influence of women has permeated every field of human endeavor, political 
and philanthropic, no less than social and artistic. The results appear in the 
really splendid achievements of associations formed to guard and help girls 
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who toil in factories and shops; to provide employment for the wives of 
convicted criminals; to care for the fatherless and orphans, and to make 
playgrounds for little children. And here I can mention a private venture 
which will commend itself to this Association. It is for the owners of land 
near the village school to lend or give the school a number of acres where 
the children have their own plots and are taught gardening under school 
supervision. I can personally testify to the success of this undertaking, not 
only as far as the children are concerned, but also as to the commendation 
ef the Schoolboard Inspect ors. 

It does not suffice to give money alone. Personal direction is exacted 
and freely given, and it is this expression of human sympathy that knits 
closely together the widely-varying elements of a community. 

From their earliest childhood, Englishwomen are made to feel the obliga- 
tions of individual responsibility, and society itself demands adequate 
fulfillment. It is this sense of obligation that I venture to think we American 
women should foster and develop. Here there are of course no customary 
obligations. But does not the mere privilege of citizenship, in a republic 
such as this, involve personal responsibility and place it on a far higher 
plane? That every citizen owes to the mother state in such ratio as his 
influence, his intelligence and his capacity to help certify, is a very old maxim, 
but one not always brought into the sphere of enterprise. 

Is it not possible for the women citizens of this great republic to 
recognize that personal obligation on its ethical basis and to turn it to account 
in practical works? 

The amelioration of the social and educational conditions under which 
the children of the big cities are being brought up is, in truth, a worthy 
beginning. Surely this is woman’s work—surely woman’s duty. 

This Playground Association is rendering superb service to the country, 
for it is insuring to its future citizens the fine physique and alert minds 
we associate with Americans. Only the other day I visited one of the 
splendid public schools of New York. It was a pleasure to see the wonderful 
results of the mental, moral and physical training the children receive and 
to come into touch with the personal devotion which emanates from all the 
staff. 

Much, therefore, is being done, but there is a great deal more left to 
be done; and we cannot expect a certain number of public-spirited men and 
women to do it all. Every woman will surely want to help so great a work. 

And I should in passing like to pay a tribute to’ the executive capability 
of the American woman. One cannot but admire the way they manage their 
various hospitals and charitable institutions. 

If American women can do so much and do it so well, why is it that 
a greater number do not interest themselves in philanthropic and educational 
work? I believe that it is as I have said because the sense of our personal 
obligation to the community has not vet been fully developed. The moment 
the women of this country recognize this claim, which, to me, seems so 
pressing—so needful—so appealing—I feel sure they will take it up with all 
their wonted energy and capacity. And they will record their good citizenship 
in works that will live to commemorate the awakening of that great sense 
of personal obligation to mankind which lies embodied in our religion and our 
ethics and finds expression in our best and noblest works. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder said: 

“ At an important moment in the history of this movement comes 
to our aid a powerful ally from the chief city of civilization. It was 
said, by a high authority, no less than Mr. Freeman, that history 
lost one of its ablest and most promising students and writers when 
fiction gained, in Mrs. Humphry Ward, a world renowned votary. 
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“It is our great good fortune that in her mastership of the art 
literary there was not lost to humanity the heart to feel human needs, 
and the brain to devise and the will to execute large enterprises for 
human betterment. 

“Tt would ° difficult for Mrs. Ward to imagine what ney 
impetus to a great movement is given by her presence here to-night 
Childhood in the new world will be brighter because she has visited 
our shores—she of that noble race of Arnolds who have ever sought 
and fearlessly taught the right as it was given them to see it, and 
labored loyally for the welfare of their fellow-men.” 


ADDRESS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


It gives me very great pleasure to find myself to-day the guest of the 
Playground Association of America, and to be taking council with those 
whose hearts are with me in this great and, as I hold it, national question, 
of the play-time of our primary school children. To be codperating here 
in this delightful cause (there are causes which are necessary—and grimy; 
causes which are necessary—and tiresome; but this surely is both necessary 
and delightful!) to find myself associated with workers like Mr. Gilder, 
poet and reformer, my old friend and editor; Mr. Jacob Riis knows everything 
there is to know about the “making of an American” and has taken, as | 
understand, the lion's share in this most successful movement which we are 
here to support; and Miss Jane Addams, is to me an honor and pleasure 
which will long remain in my memory after I have left your sunny and 
hospitable shores. It is a good many years now since I first met Miss Addams 
and heard her speak to a small gathering in a dingy room, whence eleven 
years ago there sprang what is now a large and flourishing London settlement. 
Amid that small group of London working-folk Miss Addams was no 
more and no less at home than she is here to-day in this large and repre- 
sentative American gathering. She was just herself—kind, merry and wise 
and when one happens to be Miss Jane Addams, to be oneself is about the 
best one can possibly be! 

Now, with regard to the special subject which brings us together. I 
have seen something and heard more of what you are doing for the recreation 
of young people since I arrived in New York. Your activities are in many 
ways different from ours, and I am not sure that I have them all clear in 
my mind jut I seem to grasp that you have at least in this great New 
York three bodies very actively concerned with the recreation and physical 
exercise of the young—the Playground Association, under whose banner 
we are met; the Athletic League, which organizes drills, folk-dances, and 
competitive displays in your public schools; and your Evening Recreation 
Centres. The Playground Association, I understand, is national, does not 
itself run playgrounds, or pay teachers, but stirs up the interest of your 
great towns in the subject, helps in the formation of local associations, and 
is always ready to aid and advise. The Athletic League provides for games 
and dancing in your public schools,—and your Evening Play Centres, open 
from 8 to 10 o'clock, give wholesome exercise and amusement to thousands 
of the young lads and girls from the ages of 14 to 19 or 20. 

Let me say at once that I am lost in envy and admiration of these 
Evening Play Centres of yours. I saw a sight the other evening, under the 
guidance of Miss Evangeline Whitney and Mrs. Hewitt, which has given 
me a sense of the vigor of your population, and, perhaps I may say, of the 
enormous possibilities of the American future which I shall not soon forget. 
More, we found a thousand boys and lads gathered in the huge playground 
or basement of one of your schools, all of them of foreign origin, and all, 
as it seemed to me, already passionately American —conducting a dozen 
clubs in separate classrooms,—playing football, basket-ball, besides all kind 
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who toil in factories and shops; to provide employment for the wives of 
convicted criminals; to care for the fatlerless and orphans, and to make 
playgrounds for little children. And here I can mention a private venture 
which will commend itself to this Association. It is for the owners of land 
near the village school to lend or give the school a number of acres where 
the children have their own plots and are taught gardening under school 
supervision. I can personally testify to the success of this undertaking, not 
only as far as the children are concerned, but also as to the commendation 
et the Schoolboard Inspectors. 

It does not suffice to give money alone. Personal direction is exacted 
and freely given, and it is this expression of human sympathy that knits 
closely together the widely-varying elements of a community. 

From their earliest childhood, E nglishwomen are made to feel the obliga- 
tions of individual responsibility, and society itself demands adequate 
fulfillment. It is this sense of obligation that I venture to think we American 
women should foster and develop. Here there are of course no customary 
obligations. But does not the mere privilege of citizenship, in a republic 
such as this, involve personal responsibility and place it on a far higher 
plane? That every citizen owes to the mother state in such ratio as his 
influence, his intelligence and his capacity to help certify, is a very old maxim, 
but ene not always brought into the sphere of enterprise. 

Is it not possible for the women citizens of this great republic to 
recognize that personal obligation on its ethical basis and to turn it to account 
in practical works? 

The amelioration of the social and educational conditions under which 
the children of the big cities are being brought up is, in truth, a worthy 
beginning. Surely this is woman’s work—surely woman’s duty. 

This Play ground Association is rendering superb service to the country, 
for it is insuring to its future citizens the fine physique and alert minds 
we associate with Americans. Only the other day I visited one of the 
splendid public schools of New York. It was a pleasure to see the wonderful 
results of the mental, moral and physical training the children receive and 
to come into touch with the personal devotion which emanates from all the 
staff. 

Much, therefore, is being done, but there is a great deal more left to 
be done; and we cannot expect a certain number of public-spirited men and 
women to do it all. Every woman will surely want to help so great a work. 

And I should in passing like to pay a tribute to’ the executive capability 
of the American woman. One cannot but admire the way they manage their 
various hospitals and charitable institutions. 

If American women can do so much and do it so well, why is it that 
a greater number do not interest themselves in philanthropic and educational 
work? I believe that it is as I have said because the sense of our personal 
obligation to the community has not yet been fully developed. The moment 
the women of this country recognize this claim, which, to me, seems so 
pressing—so needful—so appealing—I feel sure they will take it up with all 
their wonted energy and capacity. And they will record their good citizenship 
in works that will live to commemorate the awakening of that great sense 
of personal obligation to mankind which lies embodied in our religion and our 
ethics and finds expression in our best and noblest works. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder said: 

‘At an important moment in the history of this movement comes 
to our aid a powerful ally from the chief city of civilization. It was 
said, by a high authority, no less than Mr. Freeman, that history 
lost one of its ablest and most promising students and writers when 
fiction gained, in Mrs. Humphry Ward, a world renowned votary. 
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“It is our great good fortune that in her mastership of the art 
literary there was not lost to humanity the heart to feel human needs, 
and the brain to devise and the will to execute large enterprises for 
human betterment. 

“Tt would be difficult for Mrs. Ward to imagine what new 
impetus to a great movement is given by her presence here to-night. 
Childhood in the new world will be brighter because she has visited 
our shores—she of that noble race of Arnolds who have ever sought 
and fearlessly taught the right as it was given them to see it, and 
labored loyally for the welfare of their fellow-men.” 


ADDRESS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


It gives me very great pleasure to find myself to-day the guest of the 
Playground Association of America, and to be taking council with those 
whose hearts are with me in this great and, as I hold it, national question, 
of the play-time of our primary school children. To be codperating here 
in this delightful cause (there are causes which are necessary—and grimy; 
causes which are necessary—and tiresome; but this surely is both necessary 
and delightful!) to find myself associated with workers like Mr. Gilder, 
poet and reformer, my old friend and editor; Mr. Jacob Riis knows everything 
there is to know about the “making of an American” and has taken, as | 
understand, the lion’s share in this most successful movement which we are 
here to support; and Miss Jane Addams, is to me an honor and pleasure 
which will long remain in my memory after I have left your sunny and 
hospitable shores. It is a good many years now since | first met Miss Addams 
and heard her speak to a small gathering in a dingy room, whence eleven 
years ago there sprang what is now a large and flourishing London settlement. 
Amid that small group of London working-folk Miss Addams was no 
more and no less at home than she is here to-day in this large and repre- 
sentative American gathering. She was just herself—kind, merry and wise 
and when one happens to be Miss Jane Addams, to be oneself is about the 
best one can possibly be! 

Now, with regard to the special subject which brings us together. 1 
have seen something and heard more of what you are doing for the recreation 
of young people since I arrived in New York. Your activities are in many 
ways different from ours, and I am not sure that I have them all clear in 
my mind. But I seem to grasp that you have at least in this great New 
York three bodies very actively concerned with the recreation and physical 
exercise of the young—the Playground Association, under whose banner 
we are met; .the Athletic League, which organizes drills, folk-dances, and 
competitive displays in your public schools; and your Evening Recreation 
Centres. The Playground Association, I understand, is national, does not 
itself run playgrounds, or pay teachers, but stirs up the interest of your 
great towns in the subject, helps in the formation of local associations, and 
is always ready to aid and advise. The Athletic League provides for games 
and dancing in your public schools,—and your Evening Play Centres, open 
from 8 to 10 o'clock, give wholesome exercise and amusement to thousands 
of the young lads and girls from the ages of 14 to 19 or 20. 

Let me say at once that I am lost in envy and admiration of these 
Evening Play Centres of yours. I saw a sight the other evening, under the 
guidance of Miss Evangeline Whitney and Mrs. Hewitt, which has given 
me a sense of the vigor of your population, and, perhaps I may say, of the 
enormous possibilities of the American future which I shall not soon forget. 
More, we found a thousand boys and lads gathered in the huge playground 
or basement of one of your schools, all of them of foreign origin, and all, 
as it seemed to me, already passionately American,—conducting a dozen 
clubs in separate classrooms,—playing football, basket-ball, besides all kind 
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of quiet games,—and debating all kinds of questions, literary, social and 
political, under the rule of discussion which the Anglo-Saxon races have 
made for themselves. 

In another we found 1,000 girls, divided in the same way between 
active physical exercise and club meetings (by the way, while one of the 
soys’ Clubs was debating Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, the girls 
were discussing Silas Marner); and in the third, perhaps most remarkable 
of all, 500 girls were gathered debating whether you should retain the 
Philippine Islands, with a vigor, a fluency, a command of patriotic language 
and feeling which struck me with amazement. Here were girls, some of 
whom could only have arrived in your country a year or two ago, and all 
of them the children of aliens, appealing to your Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
and talking of your Revolutionary War and the Monroe Doctrine, of 
liberty and self-government, with an intensity of personal appropriation, 
such as no mere school-teaching could have produced. It was as though 
I were in the presence of those children whom you will remember in the 
story of the Pied Piper—the children which the Pied Piper led to the 
mountain, which opened, and closed upon them again, entombing a whole 
generation. Browning had _ heard vaguely that somehow and somewhere 
they re-emerged. But here they are! The parents of these children have 
been entombed and imprisoned for generations. But they are free—they are 
in sunshine. Hence, this energy, this astonishing sense of power and life. 

It seems to me, then, that in your evening use of your great schools 
for your growing lads and girls, you have solved a problem at which we in 
England are still painfully fumbling!—and in the Playground Association 
and your Athletic League, in your vacation schools, your recreation piers 
aud the like, you are going a long way to meet the need for physical exercise 
and out-of-door games. The organization and equipment which the city 
authorities provide in your parks and playgrounds are beyond anything 
that we have at present in England. In London we have far better 
play-grounds than you,—but they are far less useful to us. We have not 
yet learned how to organize and direct them. There is no living voice, in 
the play-hours, to help or control or suggest. The children desert them and 
throng into the streets. 

Sut I venture to think that in the effort I have been asked to describe to 
you, we in England are meeting a need, and filling a gap—which both of us, 
and with you still requires to be filled, and both in America and England 
represents a real defect and blot on our national system. Broadly described, 
it is this: Our children leave school at 4.30—yours, I understand, at 
3 o’clock—and till the evening schools begin, both here and in England, the 
public buildings and the public playgrounds stand empty and unused. The great 
educational plant of both nations, enormously large and costly, is standing 
empty and idle through three or four hours of the day. 

Meanwhile, the children who are turned out of school have in the great 
majority of cases no play place but the streets—in the severity of your 
winter, or the heat of your summer—except so far as vacation schools, or 
the voluntary efforts of settlements and the like may provide it. I saw 
from your Congested Districts’ Exhibition on Saturday that you are just 
as conscious of these facts as we, and you have provided there the model 
of a crowded street as a place for children to play in—or rather as a place 
for children not to play in,—together with some startling statement as to 
the number of street accidents in the year—you have shown also what the 
space of a tenement dwelling is and how impossible it is for the most 
devoted parents to provide proper play-room at home for their children. 
On the one side, the empty buildings—on the other side the children in need 
of help and room for play. How to bring them together? 

Before we go farther, however, let us ask ourselves for a moment what 
play is, and why we in modern education are coming to attach so much 
importance to it. John Stuart Mill was never allowed to play, and we think 
with horror of his bringing up, and of that book—Mosheim’'s Ecclesiastical 
History, if I remember right—on which he was engaged at the advanced 
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age of three and a half. But what James Mill, his father, looked for in 
education was self-government, self-control—the education of the will through 
repression—through obedience, subordination and effort. We try to get it 
through freedom, spontaneity and happiness. There are two sides to play— 
the making, contriving, willing side—and the cooperative side. In the 
first the child is the king of its world, exercising its tiny will on all 
that is smaller and feebler than it. In the second it is learning to give and 
take, to yield that it may get, to obey that it may triumph. The first is the 
earliest. A child who is dressing, undressing, schooling, petting, bullying 
its dolls, is all the time sharpening its own personality, strengthening its 
own sense of power. I saw an amusing instance of this in my own grandchild 
few weeks ago. I took her a large doll which was supposed to stand on 
its feet. But the doll was top-heavy, the weight of her head pulled her 
down, and she constantly fell over. A friend standing by, said laughing: 
The doll’s got too much brains, Mary.” Mary immediately straightened 
herself on her two sturdy legs, and with a glance of contempt at the doll, 
said with indescribable jubilation: “I’ve got no brains; I can stand.” The 
inferences were rather topsy-turvy, but the triumph was complete. 
So much for the development of personality. Next comes, as we all 
know, the discipline of personality—and here it is that all combined and 


cooperative play is so invaluable. But no need to dwell upon this. It has . 


been condensed in that saying, which, at any rate we all like to attribute 
to the Duke of Wellington, as to the playing fields of Ston. There is nothing 
that the richer classes value so much as this aspect of play for their children. 
We all know what it means for character, for physical development, for 
health of mind and body. The children of the rich are now perhaps overdone 
with toys—overdone with games. Here we have to guard against excess and 
exaggeration. But the children of the poor have still to enter on their 
true heritage of play. And here I think one may say that America has led the 
way. Your vacation schools, your organized playgrounds have been teaching 
us all—yourselves first, other nations next. What are the opportunities 
lying dormant in the play-hour of children? We have borrowed vacation 
schools from you. I wish with all my heart we in England could borrow 
your Evening Play Centres. But I think we have something now going 
on in London—something which you have not got, as part at any rate of 
your public system, and which it seems to me shows what ought to be the 
next step both in England and America. 

For what we want is not merely a holiday provision, not merely an 
occasional provision;—we want a daily and familiar alternative, for the 
children of the poor, to the life of the street, with its physical and moral 
danger, and we want to use the public schools for that purpose. At least, 
that is my own experience. I don’t know from experience what your streets 
may be like as play-places for children, but I can tell you something of our 
own. Of course, the districts of London vary greatly, but take this testimony 
from a school-master in Hoxton, one of the poor districts of London. 


Hoxton. 


This man of twenty years’ experience writes to me that for a large 
number of the children in his school the word “home” has no meaning. 

‘I will write only of what I have seen and come in contact with during 
my twenty-two years as a teacher in Hoxton. Many of the families live in one 
room, and often during the whole of the evening the children are huddled 
together here, in this one ill-lit and badly ventilated room. Father very 
soon goes out and probably mother; result, the children wait until they 
return before going to bed. A hard case is that where the mother goes to 
work and returns perhaps at 8 p.m. or later. Children cannot be trusted 
indoors, they, therefore, play in the streets. If they are allowed indoors 
they must not have a light—it would be dangerous and also expensive. They 
naturally, therefore, seek the streets, where they play or huddle together 
‘until mother comes home.’ 
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“Many a plan is here laid for petty theft. The smaller ones are 
encouraged to beg from the shopkeepers, and often are compelled by the 
older ones to steal from the shops whilst they, the older ones, wait round 
the corner. I have seen twenty children of all ages playing outside a public 
house for hours, amid sights which render them callous. If it rain, they 
seek a sheltered side street, and play there to the accompaniment of virulent 
abuse from the occupiers of the houses. My experience of London children 
is that they do not know how to play. It would be a good work merely to 
teach them how to play. But again, speaking from twenty-two years’ 
experience of boys iy London, no game is enjoyed by them which does not 
give opportunity for gambling. They gamble with buttons, screws, cherry- 
stones and picture cards from packets of cigarettes. 1 have seen boys playing 
a real game of ‘banker’ with these picture cards, sitting silently for two 
hours at a stretch absorbed in the game.” 

Only a few weeks ago in the same district, the police magistrate made 
a despairing speech about the lawlessness of boys in the streets. What, he 
asked, are the schools and the homes doing? ‘These boys are one and all 
on the road to a criminal and idle life. At Manchester at the present moment 
a special effort is being made to stop the gambling of boys of school age in 
the streets; and at Bradford lately, the Town Council ‘and the Education 
Committee have been specially concerned with some very serious matters 
connected with the life of children in the streets, and with the measures 
necessary to modify or stop it. 

Meanwhile, among the more respectable parents, the reaction against 
this life of the streets, and the fear of bad company for their children, 
is creating another evil. You will sometimes hear it said, by the well-to-do, 
that the children are as well off in the streets as anywhere, and that it is 
coddling and fussing to try to take them out of them. Well, it does not 
much matter what we think, the question is, what the parents of these children 
think, and there can be no doubt whatever that the respectable parents—with 
us in England, at any rate—are more and more determined to keep their 
children out of the streets, and that means that they spend a very large 
portion of their play-time cooped up in tenement rooms eleven or twelve 
feet square, with no room for play and a minimum of fresh air. 

Here, then, is our case for reform: Bad influences in the streets, and at 
home lack of fresh air and space. What can be done? You and we have 
the remedy at our doors. Use the school buildings! Organize play-time! 

About eleven years ago, in a London settlement of which I am_ the 
secretary, we began to organize evening amusement and occupation for school 
children (at the Passmore Edwards Settlement). We began with a Saturday 
morning pe i room in the large hall of the new building. Then we added a 
few evening classes, mostly for musical drill and dancing. The weekly 
attendances our first winter were about 350. Now for many years past, 
winter and summer, they are rarely short of 1,800 or 2,000 weekly. 

All the teachers of the neighboring schools coéperate with us most 
heartily—they send in children—they ask that special children may be 
admitted—and, after a certain very natural fear on their part when our work 
began that it might increase the pressure on their children, they now tell us 
that the children who come to us in the evenings for our organized games 
and occupations are fresher for their work next morning than those who 
have passed their time in the streets. The children get so attached to the 
settlement that they have often been known to bring their parents back to 
our part of London—even from the country—because they cannot do without 
it; and I venture to think that there are few prettier sights of its kind i 
London than the settlement on a winter evening, humming with children, 
perfectly orderly—we never have the slightest trouble now with discipline 
or behavior.—cooking, sewing. carpentering. drilling, dancing, reading. acting, 
playing quiet games and the like, unless indeed it be the same place in sum- 
mer, when the large shady garden, which the Duke of Bedford resows for us 
every year with fresh grass, is alive with three or four hundred children, who 
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have their games, their sand-pit, their cricket-pitch, and their quiet groups 
under the trees. 

The success of this Recreation School or Play Centre led three years 
ago to the foundation of eight others in London, and at this moment—for 
two new Centres have been opened this week—there are twelve Play Centres 
in London besides the Settlement School, open every night from 5.30 to 7.30 
and on Saturday morning. 

1 will run briefly through the organization of these Centres. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRES. 


Each Centre is under the direction of a paid Superintendent, who is 
responsible to the Play Centres’ Committee, and is assisted by both paid and 
voluntary workers. 

The Centres are open five evenings a week, from 5.30 to 7.30, and for an 
hour and a half on Saturday mornings, to boys and girls between the ages 
of seven nal fourteen. 

The children attached to each Centre are chosen, in the first instance, by 
the teachers of the three or four schools, as the case may be, within easy 
reach of the Centre, who are asked to make the need of the-children their 
basis of choice. 

Each child attends a Centre normally twice a week, but a third attendance 
is allowed for the Library, or for a Lantern Lecture, while in the case of 
children coming from neglected homes, or whose parents are obliged to be 
out at work until late in the evening, arrangements can be made for their 
attending the Centre every evening. 

The Centres are open during forty-two weeks in the year, from September 
to July. And from April onwards we move them as far as possible into the 
open air. During the winter, we can only use Saturday mornings for open 
air exercise, but as soon as the light evenings begin, we are learning more 
and more fully how to make use of our playgrounds and open spaces. I 
heard by the last English mail of four football teams from four East and 
South London Centres, playing in Victoria Park on a reserved ground, of 
basket-ball sets going to all the new Centres, of a playground in Hoxton 
belonging to an old private schoo! just reserved for our use, and of various 
petitions now pending before various local bodies for Play Centres, pitches 
and grounds. 

COST OF THE CENTRES. 


The cost of the Centres has, of course, increased with the attendances. 
In 1905 it was about 125 pounds per Centre. At the present moment, with 
largely increased attendances—from 2,000 to 2,500 a week—.it is about 200 
pounds—$1 

The growth has been very rapid—the attendance which, in the first year, 
was about 5,000 weekly in eight Centres, will soon be something like 20,000 
weekly in twelve Centres, and there is absolutely no limit to the spread of 
the movement but the very practical limit of funds. Each Centre, as I have 
said, costs now about 200 pounds a year, the London County Council giving 
us the use of the rooms, lighting, heating and caretaking. A fund of at least 
2,500 pounds has to be raised annually to carry on the work, and for every 
new Play Centre another 200 pounds a year is wanted. Let me just say in 
passing that I owe it to the friendliness of America and to the three of 
four lectures that I am to give in your country before returning, that we 
shall be able to start a new Play Centre, or fully to maintain an old one out 
of the proceeds of these lectures, and for this I heartily thank my American 
friends. 

Now I must not weary you with the subject—let me take just two or three 
points of special interest. 

First, the hand-work taught in these Centres, what I have called the 
making. creative side of play, I shall probably have some difficulty in making 
this point quite clear to an American audience. I am told that your system 
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of hand-work takes the child from the beginning—from the kindergarten 
even—and carries him to the end of his school life. With us hand-work, 
except for drawing and brush-work, does not begin till a boy is over eleven 
and as a rule till he is over twelve. Till a very short time ago a boy had 
to be in the highest standard but one—that is to say, he had to be far adv ‘anced 
in his ordinary school work, and near the end of his school time before he 
could be admitted to manual training at all. This has now been somewhat 
modified, but still, a boy must have reached a middle standard—Standard IV— 
before he has any chance of manual training, and even then his chance is not 
great, because of the enormous pressure on the manual training accommo- 
dations 

lhe bringing of the Voluntary or Church School into the Public System 
by Mr. Balfour's Act of 1902 has immensely increased the pressure, and at 
the present moment the Education Authority is 11,000 places short for manual 
training. 

But below the fourth standard there are still very large numbers of 
boys, big and stupid boys, who leave school in the lowest standards, knowing 
nothing but a smattering of the three R’s, and having never had any manual 
training at all. It is to this class that our Play Centre movement has of late 
specially appealed. In one Centre alone, we have seventy-two boys in wood- 
work classes, very few of whom, if any, would have any chance of hand-work 
training in the ordinary way. The result has been to reveal a hunger for 
this kind of work in many of these stupider lads which is nothing short - 
pathetic. ‘The classes are wholly voluntary; a boy comes once a week, 
some cases twice; he works on a special syllabus, not the same as the pet 
day school syllabus, but meant to be more amusing and attractive to inert 
minds and untrained fingers. He may talk in class, so long as a sufficient 
discipline is maintained; but he is generally far too eager to talk. 

lhe attendances are remarkable—8o and 8&5 per cent. In one class that I 
know, a boat-building class, the attendances are 100 per cent., and each member 
of the class is picketed as he goes out to know when he will be kind enough to 
leave school and create a vacancy. The drawback to this class is that the 
parents are sometimes so proud of the boats produced—the same that you may 
see any spring or summer morn fluttering in mimic mi ijesty across the Atlantic 
of the Round Pond in Kensington Garden—that one boy came with tears one 
evening last term to our instructor to say that his unpardonable father, 
instead of allowing the boy to sail his own boat, was so set up about it, 
that he would not let it out of his keeping—was inviting the neighbors 
to see it, whether for a fee or not, I can’t say, and was finally meditating the 
last atrocity of a glass case. 

These, however, are the “blue ribbons” of the art. The ordinary boy 
learns some carpentry, cobbling, cardboard modelling and basket work of a 
simple kind. But he learns it properly, under trained instructors, and it is the 
special object of the whole effort to make such an impression on him before 
he leaves school that he may be safely handed on to Evening Classes. This 
we have been doing with some success, and I am glad to say that our own 
Board of Education has been lately giving us valuable criticism and help—nor 
am | without hope that before very long the Play Centre classes may be 
enabled, by a slight change in our code, to earn grants from the E xchequer. 

Let me dwell now on quite a different point—not the need for occupation 
among these children of the poor—but the need of something more vital 
and fundamental still: the need for home. When you find a real home amongst 
the poor, is there anything to which we of the richer classes should bring a 
more heartfelt, | would say, a humbler admiration? “ Home” is not a matter 
of course to the poor; where it exists, it is there by virtue of a self-control, 
a love and a_ self-denial remarkable both in kind and degree. But this sort 
of character is rare in any class, and the conditions of our modern life make 
more and more against the home. The rich can supplement their own 
deficiencies, they can buy the best of care for their children during their 
play-hours; for they know well that those hours are just as important as 
the work hours. Their children have both the artificial home of a well-ordered 
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school and the natural home of the holidays. But amongst the poor the 
children suffer from a veritable plague of homelessness. Take two or three 
cases as typical. Take a figure with which most of us are familiar. The child 
of the Settlement—the boy who is in everyone’s way. I am thinking of the 
one whose father is a chronic invalid, the mother is harassed and bent with 
working to keep the family alive. The boy is passed from one married sister 

to another, who each in turn tells the boy that she doesn’t want and can’t keep 
him. The child has become sour and ill-tempered. He sells newspapers and 
lives in the streets. Now the Hoxton Centre has got hold of him—he comes 

often—is opening out—learning a number of new interests and taking council 
with the superintendent, who is getting a hold over him. 

Here is another type. A motherless girl of twelve, rough and loud when 
admitted, has never known any other home but the streets, whose chief 
amusement was hanging round public houses to watch the drunken people 
come out. Is now an every evening child—has been made a monitor and 
librarian. Can be left in charge of forty or fifty books, and thirty boys and 
girls, and when you go in at the end of the session you will find the room 
in perfect order, and Elsie silently and proudly putting the books away. 

I recall two other little figures—girls— their father a paralytic—the 
mother probably drunken—the children crushed and careworn. You could not 
make them laugh; they were afraid to play games. Gradually they learned to 
laugh and to talk; now they love the games and the doll dressing; the Centre 
has become their real home. 

One more—the saddest of all—a boy of twelve. He and a younger sister 
lived with a father and grandfather of brutal and drunken habits. ‘The 
children were no doubt terribly ill-treated, and the only human thing in 
the boy was his devotion to his sister. “I don’t mind for myself, but 1 won't 
have Lily broken up.” He was sent to a Day Industrial School and in the 
evenings he came to us. He became more human and happier. But it was 
too late. We could protect him by day, but not by night. His brutal father 
turned him out into the street several times, on some of the bitterest nights 
of the winter, as we knew afterwards, and when I left England the child was 
dying rapidly in a work-house infirmary, quite happy and asking often for 
news of the Centre. If we had got hold of him two years ago, he might have 
been saved; as it was, we were too late. 

To sum up the Centres then: 

1. Meet the need of amusing occupation after school hours. They 
satisfy the child’s natural hunger for making and contriving,—they strengthen 
the will power. They also satisfy its natural bent to combination and society. 

2. They give the neglected children something as near a home out of 
school as the conditions permit. 

3. They make a much fuller and more exhaustive use of the great edu 
cational plant of the nation—the magnificent modern schools and playgrounds 
—which each State possesses or is in process of possessing—than is done at 
present. Organize those buildings and those playgrounds for the children’s 
play and shelter during those vacant hours, and you will have filled a real 
gap in our school system, and our national life. 

Let us, then, use this great opportunity—not to enter into any rivalry 
with either the school or the home, but to help both; let us tire the children 
healthily by good games, which may send them sleepy to bed; let us give 
the contriving child the opportunity to use its fingers, the laughing, sociable 
child the opportunity for talk and fun, under wholesome conditions; let us 
give the timid, delicate, nervous child shelter and care; let us above all draw 
in the parents—attach to each Centre its Parents’ Guild, and try heartily to 
interest them in the education of their children. If we will do this there is 
a real reward waiting for us. “ The child of the very poor,” said Charles 
Lamb, “has no young times. It is dragged up, to live or to die as it 
happens. It has no young dreams, it breaks at once into the iron realities 
of life. Babes should be fed ‘on milk and praise.’ The children of the poor 
have little enough of either. Another child means another mouth to be fed— 
it is the rival till it can be the coéperator for food with the parent. It becomes 
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a man or a woman before it is a child. It chaffers, it haggles; it is acute, 
sharpened—it never prattles. Have we not reason to say that the home of 
the very poor is no home?” 

Well, we cannot believe that it will be so forever, that these words of 
Charles Lamb will be true forever. Changes are coming—changes in civiliza- 
tion, in character, in social spirit. We must believe it, or we are no longer, in 
any sense, Christian. But meanwhile let us of this generation do our part to 
mend what is amiss, to supplement what is lacking. The children of the nation 
are the treasure of the nation. In their small hands lie the England, the 
America of the future. What will they make of these great countries? They 
will make of them, what we, who are now in possession, enable them to make. 
If we bring intelligence and conscience to our task, then, in the far future— 


“Others, I doubt not, if not we 

The issue of our toils shall see, 

And we forgotten and unknown, 

Young children gather as their own 
The harvest which the dead have sown!” 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, introducing Mr. Riis, said: 

‘Some years ago, when certain important legislation for the 
benefit of the masses of our people was enacted in Albany, I 
remarked that the causes of such legislation were merely the placing 
of the words, ‘ Be it enacted,’ before the wishes, the hopes, the 
strivings of such citizens as Mrs. Lowell and Jacob A. Riis. Is not 
the sense of all reform legislation—dreams, hopes, wishes, strivings— 
made real in law? And who has inspired more of this kind of 
legislation than that well-made American and faithful friend of the 
poor, the honorary vice-president of the Playground Association, 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis?” 


Mr. Riis spoke as follows: 


Good Friends: I see on the card that I am down to speak of “ Experi- 
ence.” It is generally a sign, when a man is called to speak about experience, 
that he is getting old, and it certainly seems a long time since there came 
across the water a voice—the voice was that of the Earl of Meath—which 
said: “Crime in a large city is to the greatest extent simply a question of 
athletics, of a chance to play.” I was attached, as a newspaper man, to Police 
He adquarters, and of all men I could understand what it was the Earl of 
Meath meant. I knew, for I had been a boy myself, that every lad is a little 
steam-boiler, and with steam always up, with the same potential energy as the 
steam-boiler, and with the same potential perils. A  steam-boiler has its 
safety valve, and a boy has his. You can sit on the safety valve of a steam- 
boiler if you choose, but you are an awful fool if you do. But what else is it 
we have been doing until quite recently, than sitting on the safety valve 
of the boy. The boy’s safety valve is his play. Sit on that, hold it down 
hard, and you will have trouble. Give him the gutter for a playground and 
nothing else, and crime will come as a matter of course. That is a lesson 
that I could read in Mulberry Street and that is a lesson we have learned 
for our good at last. 

We have learned some things in the vears that have passed. We have 
learned that the boys’ club, which is the naturally ally of the playground 
everywhere, for the purpose of making a better to-morrow, is better than a 
hundred police clubs any day. And we have learned what Friedrich Froebel 
meant when he said that play is the normal occupation of the child, through 
which he first gets his grip on moral relations. That is why play is funda- 
mental. It is the real kindergarten lesson in the school of life. 
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It is some years since, representing the Public Education Society, I came 
before a Committee of the Board of Education, and pleaded to have opened one 
school on the East Side for the boys’ play after school hours. The Committee 
listened with great respect to my address, and said: “ Thank you, Mr. Riis. 
It was very nice of you to tell us all this. Now, if you can show us that 
there is anything educational in this thing, we will try it.” In those days 
there was nothing educational outside of the books and the property—the 
school buildings, I presume. That was then. The other day I had occasion 
to send to Dr. Maxwell, asking how many playgrounds the Board of Education 
had open during the last summer vacation. He told me 99. (It is a great 
pity we did not have the extra one, but we will have that next summer. ) 
lhey told me furthermore that for the sole item of brass bands to play for 
the children at their play the city spent $10,000 last year, and they are asking 
for $12,000 this year. 

We have been making great progress, but these things need to be con- 
tinually brought to people’s consciousness and their consciences. I wish 
to be very serious with you. Four years ago a movement was started on 
the East Side to provide the city with a seashore park at Rockaway Beach. 
lwo years ago the Legislature appropriated two millions and a half for that 
park. At the same time men and women, some of whom sit in this room, con- 
tributed a quarter of a million dollars for a hospital for crippled children to be 
built in it. And then we rested. Where is that park, where is that playground, 
where is that hospital now? Nobody has heard of them since. The money 
has been paid for the hospital certainly, and that is the last we have heard 
of it. We will get to it after a while, but we need to be at it all the time. 
How many are there here in this audience who know that there is in this 
city a Metropolitan Parks Committee that sits up nights—I am one of the 
directors myself, but I do not sit up nights; Mr. Philbin does, Miss Wald does, 
and the others—trying to give the children of our city back their lost 
birthright—their play! Go and make their acquaintance. Find out about 
their work, and what it means, and open your check-books to them. 

People need to be aroused until they stay aroused. But, friends, they 
never will be aroused until they learn that these children of the tenements 
are children of God, just like yours, that they are children with the same 
hunger for beauty, which means testimony to the image of God that is in 
them. And just because they live in dark houses and just because their 
lives are dreary, they need God's sunlight more than the rest whose lives are 
rosier. Do you not know that the child who begs for a flower in the. street, 
who cries for a posy, gives his testimony just as my little girl did when she 
stood at the window one evening watching a beautiful sunset. When it was 
gone she turned to her blessed mother and said: “ Mother, God can paint 
good, can’t he?” A child’s instinctive worship! The child who cries for 
a flower in the street worships God in his own way. And be sure He hears 
I might tell you many stories of the children, but I shall not do anything of 
the kind. I shall let them for once speak for themselves. 

Four or five vears ago—it was during the first or second year of the 
vacation schools—somebody hit upon the idea of asking the boys and girls— 
the girls particularly, because they hold the ideal—the boys are too busy—what 
they would like to be when they were grown up. The answers were recorded 
in a little pamphlet. I kept a copy on my desk; and here are some of the 
answers that the children made. They were children eight to twelve, thirteen 
vears of age 

Annie Friedmann was twelve vears old. She says: 
a brave woman and help people all T can.” ' 

This is the answer of a practical American girl of ten: “I would like to 
be a teacher, because I think it is a good position, and one is always sure of it.” 

Listen to this human child. Surely, she is one of us: “TI would like to 
be a queen and sit in my palace with diamonds all around me, and own the 
city. (Probably she was the child of the district leader, or the bess.) And 
I would eat good food. T would have many servants to keep my house clean 
and sweep the floor, while I am away with the king for a walk.” And she 


“T would like to be 
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adds: “I would have money—a!l that I need to make me happy.” Is she 
not one of us? 

If there is a note of doubt as to what constitutes happiness, there is none 
in this one from a girl of eleven: “1 think there is nothing so nice as to help 
the poor. If you do, you will always be happy.” 

Here is one for you ladies to keep your eye on. Her name is Annie 
McSorley. I am sorry I can’t give you her present address. “ When I am 
old et nough, I will take a position and never leave it.” 

Here is a little Italian lad, who certainly knows his own mind: “I would 
like to be a sculpfor (he meant sculptor) because I like that trade and | 
am going to be that trade, and that is the reason I am going to be that 
trade.” 

You see what they are—very much like your own children. What they 
may be if given half a chance, let this little ten year old Jewess tell you: 
“T would like to be myself when I am big, and be honored by all who know 
me, by doing good for my country and helping the sick and the poor.” 

These are the children, friends, who are our own to-morrow. 

Two sit at this table who, with vision for other than material things, 
have given testimony before our day which can never be forgotten—one 
a great novelist with a woman’s heart, who gave sight to her city of London; 
the other a man who, with the poet’s vision, opened the eyes of New York to 
the fact that with childhood desolated, with the robin and the dandelion left 
out, human freedom, the Republic, are a hollow mockery indeed. I refer, of 
course, to our Chairman, Richard Watson Gilder. The world is brighter 
and better for the work of these two, and what greater or better monument 
could any human being ask? 


Introduction by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Chairman: 

‘This demonstration is honored by the presence of the City 
Superintendent of Schools. Under Dr. Maxwell more has been 
done officially for the cause that we are representing than in any 
other city in the world.” 


Dr. Maxwell spoke as follows: 

Dr. Gulick, Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a common, 
but a very true saying, that the problems of public education in the City of 
New York are more difficult and more complex than they are in any other 
city of the Union. These difficulties and complexities of our problem arise 
from three or four causes. which are familiar to all of us. 

In the first place there is the wonderfully rapid growth of population. 
It may interest Mrs. Ward to hear that the attendance in the public schools 
of the City of New York is increasing at the rate of 25,000 children every 
year, or five per cent. I recently learned that the rate of increase in the 
public schools of London is one per cent. Perhaps the growth in Brooklyn 
will give even a better illustration. When I entered upon my work in 
Brooklyn in 1882, there were 60,000 children in the schools. To-day, after 
little more than a quarter of a century, there are 230,395—an increase in 
twenty-five years of 284 per cent. 

The second great cause of our difficulties arises from the nature of our 
immigration. Thirty or forty years ago the great bulk of our immigrants 
came from the British Isles and from the shores of the Baltic Sea. During the 
last twenty years the great bulk of our immigrants have come from the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea—people who are alien in speech, alien in 
race, and alien in habits of thought and life. Hence, we have this great 
difficulty in the public schools of taking these children of Southern Europe, 
who cannot speak English when they enter, teaching them English as a 
foreign tongue and imbuing them with the American spirit. 

The third great reason of our difficulties is the extreme congestion of 
population in certain parts of New York City. A writer in Federation has 
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recently told us that there are between seventy-five and one hundred blocks 
on Manhattan Island which have a density of over 1,000 persons to the 
acre and that the average density of population on the lower East Side is 
700 to the acre. 

The last cause is the tenement house, with its extremely high rents, which 
torce crowding, and consequently dirt, noise and lack of sleep. Mrs. Ward 
has told us very truly that the child should be sent home from school tired 
out by physical exercise, so that he can sleep. But how is the child to get 
enough sleep in one of our tenement houses? When I heard Mrs. Ward 
speak of sleep I was reminded of a story that was told me by Miss Julia 
Richman, District Superintendent. In one of the schools on the East Side 
a teacher found a little boy who was so sleepy in school that he could not 
possib ly do his work. She said to him: 

When did you go to bed?” 

He replied, “ One o'clock this morning.” 

‘Why, how was that? You should have been in bed at nine o'clock.” 

The boy said: “My mother could not pull down the beds until one 
o'clock.” 

What did that mean? It meant that the pallets upon which that family 
rested at night were put up in a corner of the living room, which was also 
the work room, and that the work was not over until one o'clock in the 
morning; and neither father nor mother, growing child nor baby, could 
sleep until one o'clock in the morning. 

lhe greatest influence—if I may be pardoned for saying it—in counter- 
acting these untoward conditions is the public schools. To the children of 
the tenement and through them to their fathers and mothers, the public school, 
with its lessons in the art of living, its lessons in punctuality, order, cleanliness, 
quiet, industry, and patriotism, is a shining example of good housekeeping 
and clean living. The teacher in the public school is, | believe, to the foreigner, 
the incarnation of the American spirit of order, independence, and self-respect. 

But while the teachers in the public schools have been doing all that 
could reasonably be expected of them, some years ago it began to dawn on 
some minds that the physical resources of the public schools were not utilized 
to their fullest extent. The lands and buildings under the control of the public 
education authorities of this city, it is estimated, are now worth $98,000,000. 
No waste of municipal resources could possibly equal that of keeping 
these building unused three months out of the year and using them only 
five hours per day during the other nine months. 

The first attempt to occupy these buildings outside of regular school 
hours was by the organization of evening schools—a noble auxiliary to the day 
schools. Then came our great system of lectures for working men and 
working women in public school buildings. This year, under Dr. Leipziger’s 
direction, there will be delivered 5,600 lectures, with an aggregate attendance 
of 1,400,000 auditors. Then came vacation schools and playgrounds and the 
recreation centres. 

Now, however I may differ with my friend Mr. De Forest with regard to 
the historical facts regarding the beginning of public schools in this country— 
whether we take it under the English in Massachusetts or under the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam—there is no doubt that this movement for the use of public 
schools as playgrounds began with private effort. The idea is said to have 
originated in Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1872. These activities were started 
in New York in 1894, largely by the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, under the inspiration of my friend, Mr. Riis, in three buildings. 
In 1898 the work was taken over by the Board of Education and ten buildings 
were devoted to this purpose. In Brooklyn the work was started in 1896 by 
a very modest lady, who has never sung her own praises nor has had them 
sung—Mrs. Anna Brackett. In 1907 there were 31 vacation schools during 
the summer months and 100 playgrounds. (We did have that extra play- 
ground, Mr. Riis.) Thirty Evening Recreation Centres were open all the 
year around. There was an aggregate attendance of 5,849,928 children. 

Then came the Public Schools’ Athletic League, doing its wonderful 
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work in providing exercise and recreation for both boys and girls after school 
hours. 
In the management of all of these institutions there is now a well-defined 
policy. In the vacation schools in the summer time we are striving to do 
something of the work that Mrs. Ward has described as being done in the 
afternoon schools of London, that is, we have industrial work, nature study, 
city history, and kindergarten. We believe that he who has not learned 
industry is not likely to become a good citizen, that he who has not learned 
to honor his own dwelling place will have little love for his country as a 
whole. Our afternoon playgrounds and evening roof playgrounds in the 
summer time are devoted almost wholly to recreation, gymnastic exercises, 
games, dancing—and where we can have it—gardening. Our evening recrea- 
tion centres, which are run all the year around, are especially intended for the 
boys and girls who are at work during the day and who do not care for 
the more strenuous mental labor of the evening schools, but who are seeking 
self-improvement in their own way. We have quiet games, reading rooms, 
special rooms for gymnastic drills, and dancing. But the core of each recrea- 
tion centre, around which all the rest of the work grows, is the system of 
self-governing clubs, of which we have now about 400. These self-governing 
clubs of young men and women are organized for purposes of self-improvement 
and recreation. All of these activities are carried on under the direction of 
experienced teachers who work under the inspiring leadership of our most 
expert leader in recreation, Miss Evangeline Whitney. 

Were our appointments to vacation schools to become the prey of 
politicians, we should have to bid a long farewell to all their benefits. 
Hence; the appointments in these vacation schools and playgrounds are made 
in the same way as in the public school, by competitive examination. 

The playground without skilful and loving direction is empty or else it 
becomes a menace to children’s morals. Seward Park, for instance, was 
purchased and equipped at enormous expense for a children’s playground. 
This park is now filled at all hours of the day and evening with loafers 
who teach boys and girls to steal, and to be impure; and all because 
the supervision and direction are inadequate. I have watched for a whole 
afternoon a poorly equipped afternoon playground run by the Board of 
Education under the Williamsburg Bridge in a very poor location; and side 
by side the magnificently equipped playground in the neighboring park. The 
former—the Board of Education Playground—was crowded, notwithstanding 
its poor equipment. The park playground was practically empty. Why? 
Because the vacation playground was under intelligent direction and the park 
playground was not. Intelligent leadership is the secret of successful recrea- 
tion, as well as of successful work—so deeply laid is the law of imitation in 
human nature. 

What we need most in this city for the health and morals of our young 
people is not in my judgment so much the purchase of additional parks, 
though I should be the last to undervalue parks, as the fuller utilization of 
the resources we have. Instead of more parks we need proper direction 
for existing park playgrounds. Instead of 30 Evening Recreation Centres 
we need 100. Instead of 100 Vacation Playgrounds we need 200. And we 
need above all those play centres which Mrs. Ward has described as being 
established in the London schools, play centres in the afternoon for the 
children who have no place to play but the street. 

But in order to obtain these, we need to have our annual appropriation 
for these purposes doubled or even trebled. Would that the eloquent voice 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward could be added to the influence of the noble men 
and women who have pleaded with our city authorities to increase the 
small amount we have so far received for this beneficent purpose! Then, 
indeed, we might hope to succeed, for as Claudio said of his sister Isabelle 
in “Measure for Measure”: 

‘she hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade,” 
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But even her presence is an inspiration to all of us. We know with what 
earnestness and success she has labored to make the public school buildings 
of London centres of recreation for the poor of that great city. Personally, 
this evening has been an inspiration to me, and I can assure Mrs. Ward, 
and can assure this audience, that I shall never rest until our children have 
afternoon playgrounds in New York schools that shall at least rival those 
of London. 

In the name of the 16,000 teachers and 600,000 pupils of the New York 
City public schools I bid Mrs. Ward Godspeed in her great work. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, in introducing Mr. de Forest, said: 


“New York is I believe the city of the world most full of 
willing, generous giving, and there is a profession here in New York 
which has fewer members than it should have, but it is a group 
that is most valuable and interesting. I mean the profession and 
practice of noble, useful citizenship in private life, as distinguished 
from official position, though in emergency it does not shrink from 
official position—men of active cares, great abilities, and personal 
distinction, who give a large part of their energies to the public 
welfare. Distinguished among these is Robert W. de Forest, whose 
practical accomplishment for the good of this community it would 
be difficult to sum up in an after-dinner speech. I know of no one 
in this great city who is better qualified to speak of private philan- 
thropy and public movements. He speaks to us to-night as connected 
with that organization so friendly to ours, the Sage Foundation. 


Mr. de Forest, may we have a few words from you?” 

Mr. de Forest said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In spite of that very flattering 
introduction for which I thank you, I think I see a look of relief on your 
faces as | rise here without any manuscript; and if you could examine my 
shirt cuffs, you would not find notes there. I share what I imagine to be the 
feelings of the audience when they look upon the length of the program to 
come, and | shall act accordingly in making my part short. I do not know 
that my feelings are yours, but I imagine them to be in sympathy with the 
feelings of the small boy who went to the apothecary’s to buy a dose of 
castor oil. He was a boy who would rather have been in the playground. As 
he went in he said to the clerk: “I want a dose of castor oil. I want the 
least you can afford to give me for five cents, ‘cause I’m the fellow what's got 
to take it.” 

Now, I don’t propose at this time or this place to cover the great field 
of private philanthropy or public movements. I propose simply to state one 
or two practical facts with regard to the operations of this Association. The 
work of this Playground Auseciation in its inception is a movement of private 
philanthropy, and it has for its purpose municipal, governmental action. That 
is, it is pressing at least in many instances to have playgrounds established by 
cities, at the cities’ expense, and maintained by cities. It is, therefore, look- 
ing to public action. 

I do not think that any movement for the improvement of social condi- 
tions should proceed unless private philanthropy has first marked the way. I 
believe that private philanthropy should always be relied upon to make the 
experiment, and that the public, that is, the taxpayers, should not be called 
upon to support any movement, however promising, for the improvement of 
social conditions until that movement has passed beyond the line of experi- 
ment and has become a success. 
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Speaking historically, that is the way in which evety movement of our 
government for the public good, for social improvement, has commenced. 
Last spring I noticed in the papers in Philadelphia the advertisement of the 
sale of two or three old houses, and I noticed that it meant the wiping out 
of an old philanthropic trust which had been established a century or more 
ago, a private philanthropy. What do you think it was? It was to give a 
private, common-school education to the children of a particular Pennsyl- 
vania locality, at a time when public-school education was not given to any 
children, presumably, by any community in this country. Now it seems hard 
to realize, with our public schools and our public-se hool system, that there 
ever was in this country a condition in which private philanthropy had to be 
relied upon to give children a primary education. And so it may, in the view 
of succeeding generations, seem very strange that there ever was a time in 
this country when private philanthropy had to be relied upon to take the in- 
itiative in getting public playgrounds. It is an enlargement of the sphere of 
governmental action. That has been its history: First experiment by private 
enterprise, followed up by governmental initiative and governmental support 
afterwards. 

I do not mean that there is no limit to this. There are some things that 
even the most ardent philanthropists have to consider when they come to urge 
the public to do something. There are considerations of public expense. The 
public cannot afford to be very extravagant, any more than the individual 
can; and there are often unpleasant limitations to the individual and un- 
pleasant limitations to the public. 

One word as to the municipal management of playgrounds. One of the 
directions in which this Association is moving, and has moved very success- 
fully, is that wherever a municipal government will establish a playground, 
and can be relied upon to manage that playground right for all time, municipal 
management is the best solution. I am inclined to think, however, that 
conditioned as our American city governments are, on short terms of office, 
without always having the wisest and best men in control, that some kind of 
partnership between private enterprise and our cities may turn out to be a 
very wise kind of arrangement. 

Of that kind of partnership our city of New York has some remarkably 
successful illustrations. We have four great institutions in this city: Our 
Art Museum, our Natural History Museum, our Botanical Garden, and 
our Zodlogical Garden. They are all operated by private philanthropy in 
partnership with the city. The basis of the partnership—and I am using 
this illustration because it seems to me that it has some lesson for the 
playground movement—is that the city provides the land, the city provides 
the buildings, the city provides part—not all—of the maintenance, while 
private philanthropy supplies our exhibits, whether they are animals or 
plants, or specimens or pictures. 

That plan has worked remarkably well. The city has gained the services 
of a large number of its citizens, whose services are worth considerable sums 
in the open market, and has obtained those services free. It has had the con- 
tributions of a far larger body of citizens for these collections. It has had 
the contributions for a part of the maintenance, and these institutions have 
permanent control without the change incident to a city election. 

I do not mean to say that that is always the way. No way is always the 
way when you must meet different conditions in different cities, but it is one 
way; and it seems to me preéminently satisfactory. 

I want to say a word about the Sz ge Foundation, which has been alluded 
to. The Urst sum of money that the Sage Foundation appropriated to any 
public cause was to enable this Ass« ciation to make its exhibit at Jamestown. 
One of the largest grants that the Sage Foundation has made is to enable 
this Association to carry on its work. I am glad of an opportunity to speak, 
because I have heard some criticism to the effect that the Sage Foundation was 
not doing anything. It would have been entirely possible to have had a Russell 
Sage Playground Exhibit at Jamestown, and it might be possible to have a 
Russell Sage Foundation Playground Association. The result would have 
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been that the action of the Sage Foundation would have been magnified, and 
the result accomplished would have been infinitely less. 

There is one reason why I should regret that the Sage Foundation has 
been mentioned here this evening, and that is, if it diminishes in any sense the 
resources present and future of this Association, and for that reason I 
should add, it is not the policy of the Sage Foundation (1 see several of 
my co-trustees looking at me, and I am going to be careful of what I say) 
to permanently support any cause of this kind, no matter how good it is. 
It is the policy of the Sage Foundation to help start it, to get it over the 
initial stage, to start it moving—not in order that the Sage Foundation can 
keep it moving—but so as to enable it to gain support from other quarters. 
\nd in the case of this Association, Dr. Gulick, as well as in the case of any 
other, the Sage Foundation will not do more than help start the machine, and 
then it must go on by its own momentum and win its own support. Otherwise 
it would be pretty well demonstrated that this particular machine was not 
worth starting. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
introducing Miss Addams, said: 

‘I found the following lately in 
the ‘ Recollections’ of Black: ‘Men 
find it easier to tell a man they love 
him in a loud voice and a full com- 
pany, than when alone with him.’ 
fhe author sagaciously adding, ‘It 
is different in the case of a woman.’ 

‘But in the case of the present 
woman there is no embarrassment, 
for the whole people of America 
long ago told Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago, that, they were 
deeply attached to her. 


Miss Addams said: 


Nothing more is certain than that 
each generation longs for a reassur- 
ance as to the value and charm of 
life, and is secretly afraid lest it lose 
its sense of the youth of the earth. 
This is doubtless the reason it so 
passionately cherishes its poets and 
artists—as we eagerly testify to- MISS JANE ADDAMS 
night, in honoring our artist guest 
who has for many of us thrown 
upon life “the fugitive and gracious light” which alone reveals and explores 
its inner meaning. 

And yet in spite of popular education, the average man cannot obtain 
this desired reassurance through literature, nor yet through glimpses of 
earth and sky. It can come to him only through the chance embodiment 
of joy and youth which life itself may throw in his way. It is doubtless 
true that for the mass of men, the message is never sO poignant, so 
unchallenged, so invincible as when embodied in youth itself. One gener ration 
after another has depended upon its young to provide it with gaiety and 
enthusiasm, to persuade it that living is a pleasure, until men everywhere 
have anxiously promoted channels through which this wine of life might 
flow, and be preserved for their delight. 

The classical city, provided for play with careful solicitude, building 
the theatre as they built the market place and the temple, and it came 
to anticipate the highest utterances of the poet at those moments when 
the sense of pleasure released the national life. In the medieval city the 
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knights held their tourneys, the guilds their pageants, the people their 
dances, and the church made festival for its most cherished saints with 
gay street processions. Only in the modern industrial city have men con- 
cluded that it is no longer necessary for the municipality to provide for the 
insatiable desire for play, and they have, therefore, ventured upon the 
most dangerous and difficult experiment of making no adequate provision 
for it. 
Unhappily this experiment is being tried just at the moment that 
modern industry has gathered together multitudes of eager young creatures 
from all quarters of the earth as a labor supply for the countless factories 
and workshops, upon which the present industrial city is based. In the 
United States alone, 3,000,000 of these are young women. Never before 
in civilization have such numbers of girls been suddenly released from 
the protection of the home and permitted to walk unattended upon city 
streets and to work under alien roofs. For the first time in history 
they are being prized more for their labor power than for their innocence, 
their tender beauty, their ephemeral gaiety. Society cares for the products 
they manufacture more than for their immemorial ability to knead over 
the bread of life and to reaffirm the charm of existence. 

This stupid experiment of organizing work and failure to organize play 
has, of course, brought about a fine revenge. The love of pleasure will 
not be denied, and when it has turned into all sorts of malignant and 
vicious appetites, then we, the middle-aged, grow quite distracted and 
resort to all sorts of restrictive measures. We even try to dam up the 
sweet fountain itself because we are affrighted by these neglected streams ; 
but almost worse than the restrictive measures’ is our apparent belief that 
the city itself has no obligations in the matter, and upon this assumption 
the modern city turns over to commercialism practically all the provisions 
for public recreation. 

Quite as one set of men has organized the young people into industrial 
enterprises in order to profit from their toil, so another set of men and also 
women, I am sorry to say, have entered the neglected field of recreation 
and have organized enterprises which make profit out of this invincible 
love of pleasure. 

In every city arise so-called “places "—‘ gin-palaces” they are 
in fiction—in Chicago we euphemistically say merely “places "—in which 
alcohol is dispensed, not to allay thirst, but, pretending to stimulate gaiety, 
it is sold solely in order to empty pockets. Huge dance halls are opened 
to which hundreds of young people are attracted, standing wistfully outside 
a roped circle, for within it five cents will procure for five minutes the 
sense of allurement and intoxication which is sold in lieu of innocent 
pleasure. These coarse and illicit merrymakings remind one of the unre- 
strained jollities of Restoration London, and they are indeed their direct 
descendants, properly commercialized, of course, still confusing joy with 
lust, and gaiety with debauchery. Since the soldiers of Cromwell shut 
up the people’s play houses and destroyed their pleasure fields, the Anglo- 
Saxon city has turned over the provision for public recreation to the most 
evil-minded and the most unscrupulous members of the community. We 
see thousands of girls walking up and down the streets on a_ pleasant 
evening with no chance to catch a sight of pleasure even through a lighted 
window, save as these lurid places provide it. 

It is as if our eyes were holden to the mystic beauty, the redemptive 
joy, the civic pride which these multitudes of young girls might supply 
to our dingy towns. 

As these overworked girls stream along the street, the rest of us see 
only the self-conscious walk, the giggling speech, the preposterous clothing. 
And yet, through the huge hat with its wilderness of bedraggled feathers, 
the girl announces fo the world that she is here. She demands attention 
to the fact of her existence, she states that she is ready to live, to take her 
place in the world. We are quite accustomed to this bragging announcement 
on the part of the boy. When he begins to look upon the world as a 
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theatre for his self-assertive exploits, the city makes haste to provide him 
with an athletic field where he may safely demonstrate that he is braver 
to jump and to climb than any other boy on the street. 

But we are much less successful in making city provisions for the girl’s 
needs, and slow to realize that while there is something of the mating 
season in both demonstrations, there is also much more. ‘The most precious 
moment in human development is the young creature’s assertion that he is 
unlike any other human being, and has an individual contribution-to make 
to the world. The variation from the established type is at the root of 
all change, the only possible basis for progress, all that keeps life from 
growing unprofitably stale and repetitious. 

Is it only the artists who really see these young creatures as they are— 
the artists who are themselves endowed with immortal youth? Ask her 
who portrayed for us through all the headstrong mistakes of David Grieve 
the very sinews of character which hold together the righteousness of the 
earth! Ask her who made clear, through all the generous follies of Mar- 
cella, youth's divine impatience with the world’s inheritance of wrong and 
injustice! Which one of Raphael’s great contemporaries said it, Leonardo 
himself, was it not, that Genius alone can paint the Child? Is it our disre- 
gard of the artist’s message which makes us so blind and so stupid, or are we 
so under the influence of our Zeit-geist that we can detect only commercial 
values in the young as well as in the old? 

Sut quite as the modern city too often sends the boy to gambling and 
drinking in order to find this adventure, so the city wastes this most 
valuable moment in the life of the girl, and drives into all sorts of absurd 
and obscure expression her love and yearning towards the world in which 
she forecasts her destiny. 

The young creatures themselves piteously look all about them in order 
to find an adequate means of expression for their most precious message. 
Perhaps you will permit me to illustrate: One day a serious young man 
came to Hull House with his pretty young sister who, he explained, wanted 
to go somewhere every single evening, “although she could only give the 
flimsy excuse that the flat was too little and too stuffy to stay in.” In 
the difficult role of elder brother, he had done his best, stating that he 
had taken her “to all the missions that he could find, that she had had 
a chance to listen to some awful good sermons and to some elegant hymns, 
but that some way she did not seem to care for the society of the best 
Christian people.” The little sister reddened painfully under this cruel 
indictment and could offer no word of excuse, but a curious thing happened 
to me. Perhaps it was the phrase “the best Christian people.” perhaps it 
was the delicate coloring of her flushing cheeks and her winning eyes, but 
certain it is, that instantly and vividly there appeared to my mind a piece 
of wall in a Roman catacomb where the early Christians, through a dozen 
devices of spring flowers, skipping lambs and a shepherd tenderly guiding 
the young, had indelibly written down that the Christian message is one 
inexpressible joy. Who is responsible for forgetting this message delivered 
by the “best Christian people” two thousand years ago? Who is to blame 
that the lambs, the little ewe lambs have been so caught upon the brambles? 

Already some American cities are making a beginning. Boston has its 
municipal gymnasiums, cricket fields and golf grounds. Chicago has fifteen 
parks with playing fields, gymnasiums and baths, which at present enroll 
18,000 young women and girls. These same parks are provided with beautiful 
halls, which are used for many purposes, rent free, and are given over to 
any band of young people who wish to conduct dancing parties, subject 
to city supervision and chaperonage. Many social clubs have deserted 
neighboring saloon halls for these municipal drawing rooms, beautifully deco- 
rated with growing plants supplied by the park green houses and flooded with 
electric lights supplied by the park power house. In the saloon halls the 
young people were obliged to “pass money freely over the bar,” and in 
order to make the most of the occasion, they usually stayed until morning. 
The economic necessity itself would override the counsels of the more 
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temperate, and the thrifty doorkeeper would not insist upon invitations but 
would take in anyone who had the “ price of a ticket.” The free rent in the 
park hall, the good food in the park restaurant supplied at cost, have made 
possible three parties closing at eleven o’clock instead of one party breaking 
up at daylight, too often in disorder. 

Is not this an argument that the disorder, the drinking, the late hours, 
the lack of decorum, are directly traceable to the commercial enterprise which 
ministers to pleasure in order to drag it into excess because excess is more 
profitable. We have no business to thus commercialize pleasure. It is as 
monstrous as the attempt to commercialize art. It is intolerable that the 
city does not take over this function of making provision for pieasure, «as 
wise communities in Sweden and North Carolina have taken the sale of 
alcohol out of the hands of enterprising publicans. 

We have heard from the Superintendent of your city schools of a 
very significant experiment in connection with the municipal recreation 
for young girls which is being tried in New York. <A most interesting 
phase of it is the organization of High School girls into groups for folk 
dancing. These old forms of dancing which have been worked out in many 
lands and through long experience, safeguard unwary and dangerous 
expression, and yet afford a vehicle through which the gaiety of youth may 
flow. Their forms are indeed those which lie at the basis of all good 
breeding, forms which at once express and restrain, urge forward and set 
limits. 
The members of this Association who attended the first annual meeting 
in Chicago will never forget the long summer day in the large playing field 
filled during the morning with hundreds of little children romping through 
the kindergarten games; in the afternoon with young men and girls con- 
tending in athletic sports, and the evening light made gay by the bright 
colored garments of Italians, Lithuanians, Norwegians, and a dozen other 
nationalities, reproducing their old dances and festivals for the pleasure 
of the more stolid Americans. Was this a forecast of what this association 
may yet see accomplished through the Metropolitan Park Associations of 
Boston and New York, and through a dozen agencies which are springing 
up in every city of America, as they already are found in the huge towns of 
Scotland and England? 

Let us cherish these experiments as the most precious beginnings of 
an attempt to supply the recreational needs of our industrial cities. The 
discovery of the labor power of young girls was to our age like the discovery 
of a new natural resource. In utilizing it thus ruthlessly we are not only 
in danger of quenching the divine fire of youth, but we are imperiling 
our civilization itself, if in the moment of its most pronounced materialism 
we dry up the very sources of beatity, of variety, of suggestion which these 
charming creatures have always given to the world. 

To fail to provide for the recreation of young girls is not only to 
deprive all of them of their natural form of expression and to subject some 
of them to the overwhelming temptation of illicit and soul-destroying pleasures, 
but it furthermore pushes society back into anew eg into a skepticism of 
life’s value—that shadow which lurks only around the corner for most of 
us—it deprives us of the warmth and reassurance which we so sorely need 
and to which we are justly entitled. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, having been introduced by the Chair- 
man, spoke as follows: 

In the vision of Zachariah the prophet, thus said the Lord of Hosts: 
“Jerusalem shall be called the city of truth. Old men and old women shall 
dwell in the streets, every man with his staff in his hand for very age. 
And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 


Froebel, the educator, said: “In childish play deep meaning lies.” 


“The plays of the age are the heart leaves of the whole future life; for 
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the whole man is visible in them in his finest capacity, in his innermost 
being. 
Stevenson, the poet, wrote: 


“Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages.” 


We need the sages and the kinglike men more than ever. 

But the world is older now, child-labor has come into fashion; the grassy 
places have grown fewer and fewer; the streets of the great cities are no 
longer like the pleasant sunny thoroughfares of Jerusalem seen in Zachariah’s 
vision. Civilization has brought a train of problems and evils, seemingly of 
its own unconscious making; and so, in the narrow canons between stone 
walls of dwellings in damp, dark alleys, in the ugly huriy burly of the more 
crowded tenements, are processions of children wending their way to reform- 
schools, prisons, poor-houses and hospitals. 

rhe only “grassy place” that some of the more unfortunate children 
ever have access to (that, I believe, blessedly small minority who are born, 
and spend their lives in a little huddle of streets and roofs and poverty 
and vice), the only “grassy place” they ever reach is the burying ground, 
where at last their dull minds, undeveloped souls and tired bodies find rest. 

But that is the sadder side of the picture, and we who are here need 
only look at it now and then, just often enough to keep our hearts soft 
and our sympathies fresh and wide. This very gathering inspires us with 
hope and cheer. There is not a human creature in this room to-night, 
who has not an awakened sense of responsibility to the coming gener ration. 
It is necessary in this company only to reinforce our convictions and reiterate 
the importance of play to the child, to urge the value of play as a means of 
physical, mental and spiritual development. I hardly know how it is; we 
are so busy, the school curriculum is so full, the days are so chort,—and 
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perhaps we have not even yet a real sense of values, but our splendid 
educational system still turns out too many Tomtoddies! Do you remember 
Charles Kingsley’s Isle of Tomtoddies, inhabitated by little people, all heads 
and no bodies? Their foolish parents, instead of letting them pick flowers, 
make dirt pies, and dance round the gooseberry bush, kept them always at 
lessons; working at weekday lessons all the week and Sunday lessons all 
the Sunday till they turned into radishes and beets and turnips, all heads 
and no bodies. 

Karl Groos, Professor of Philosophy, says animals play, not because 
they are young; rather they have a period of youth because they need to play. 

“ The first self-revelation of the child is through play.” He learns by it 
what he can do easily at first trial, and what he can do by perseverance and 
contrivance,—he learns to recognize the potency of those “lords of life” (as 
Emerson calls them) that weave the tissue of human experience, the making 
and the unmaking, the obstinacy of material, the magic of contrivance, the 
lordly might of perseverance. The child in his games represents to himself 
his kinship to the human race—his identity, as little self, with the social 
whole as his greater self. 

We can learn more of a child’s nature, his strength, his weakness, his 
disposition, his general tendencies, through watching his plays and noting his 
selection and use of playthings than we can by hours of questioning, and 
then think of the increase of power gained, in every direction, by this 
social play in which mind acts upon mind and spirit upon spirit, for the 
greatest of all vitalizers for children is the contact of each other's vitality 
at its height of action. “Two sticks will burn together when one alone 
cannot, and a large number make a lively blaze when two or three barely 
smoulder.” 

But by-and-by when we have given the children back their childhood 
and provided enough playgrounds for good weather, and playrooms for use 
when it is too cold or stormy for out-of-door games, we ought little by little to 
do a much more difficult and delicate thing—introduce gradually the telling of 
the best stories, and the more ideal forms of play, those awakening the 
imagination. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” The child 
without imagination will be the man, the woman without ideals. Oh, let 
us by all means see that the child is clean and well fed, that the members 
of his body are freed as much as possible from taint and weakness, 
that his eyes and ears are unsealed, that he can use his hands skillfully 
and helpfully, that he can read and write and say his multiplication 
table; but somewhere, somehow, sometime, shall we not find means to 
show him a little more of “the light that never was on land or sea”? It is 
that light, after all, that such as we live by, and yet we have not truly and 
completely found ways to open children’s minds to it. 

With the spread of public and free kindergartens in the large cities will 
come a greater dissemination of the play-spirit. By that time all the kinder- 
garten children will have learned to play. (Yes, they have to be taught 
nowadays; things are as bad as that! and as for the young women who are 
to teach them, about one in a dozen is flexible enough in body, mind or 
spirit to play acceptably with children.) The kindergarten has been all 
these latter years a candle of understanding in the community for it has 
insisted from the beginning on the necessity of play and guarded sacredly 
the right forms. Organized play, ever guided play, is open to a hundred 
weaknesses, and if it becomes mechanical or perfunctory defeats its own 
purposes. This ideal guidance take genius on the part of the playschool 
teacher. There’s the rub! If only we could find a way to produce a few 
more geniuses to the square mile we could cure the world’s ills with 
comparative ease, but there is something radically and integrally wrong 
with that crop, and always was! But we shall succeed nevertheless. Let 
talent take a hand, and good-will, and wholesome motherliness, and sunny 
cheerfulness, and childlike gaiety of heart and laughing hearty common sense. 

I am afraid much of this is women’s work. Of course men can be 
useful in many little ways; such as giving money and getting other people 
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There will be discouragements and set-backs, of course. There will 
always be a residuum of misery and degradation that can never be gotten 
rid of, for we are fighting not only the evils we see in the children, but 
the sins of their fathers visited on them. 


It is true as Dr. Holmes said, that to be certain of success one ought to 
begin with a child’s greatgrandfather. That remark is always being quoted 
people who want to escape responsibility. Alas! it cannot be escaped 
in this century, which is distinguished preéminently for making a thousand 
duties grow where only one grew before. It is extremely difficult to influence 
a child’s grandfather, as he is generally dead; so one might think that here 
at least is trouble saved—but no! the burden is merely shifted. The new 
wishes you to work towards the child’s grandchild;—it is a 
trifle distant and impersonal, but after all it is possible. These grandchildren i ia 
become real beings to one. Read those verses of Rowland Sill: 1 OF 


Life is full, and it sometimes seems as if we could hardly undertake 
reform, however beautiful or necessary, but after all there is 
always time to do the thing that ought to be, that must be done, and for 
that matter who shall fix the limit to our powers of helpfulness? It is the 


because we do not continually summon and draw it out. But if, like the 
patriarch Jacob’s, our well is deep, it cannot be exhausted. While we / 
draw upon it, it draws upon the unspent springs, the hillsides, the clouds, i 
the air, and the sea; and the great source of power, by whatever name we 
choose to call it, that must itself suspend and be bankrupt before ours can fail. 


That inspiration to be, to do, to help, to serve, to suffer, to achieve, is abroad | ‘i 
in the universe; it is to be had, by working hard enough, and it is for all. It is Hh y | | 
as much the property of the daisy in the grass as of the archangel in the first il il 

It is yours, it is mine, it is ours. Shall we use it? i] aa | 
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to give it, in influencing legislation, interviewing school boards, securing 
buildings and lands, presiding over meetings, and giving a general air of 
solidity to the undertaking. But the chief planning and working out of 
details will have to be done by women. The male genius of humanity begets 
the ideas of which each century has need (at least it is so said, and I have 
never had the courage to deny it or the time to look it up); but the female 
genius, | am sure, has to work them out. We have done much already, we 
men and women together, wait and 


“See how this mere chance-sown cleft-nursed seed, 
That sprang up by the wayside ‘neath the foot 
Of the enemy, will break all into blaze.” 


* * * * 


“Joy to the laughing troop 


That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts, 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 
Beautiful, free, and strong; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them giad; 
The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song.” 
* * * * 
“Their merry task shall be 
To make the house all fine and sweet, 
Its new inhabitants to greet 
The wondrous dawning century.” 


that wheezes. If our bounty be dry, and reluctant, it is 
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The banquet was brought to a most enjoyable and successful 
close by the President of the Playground Association of America 
in the following address: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
LutHer Hatsey GULICK. 


Our faces are toward the future. The past century was marked by 
the coming of men together, coming together in many senses, coming together 
because coOperation was necessary—that has produced the city. And the 
city has been to many of us the physical demonstration of what is undesir- 
able and bad. 

New York City has been fearfully characterized as follows: 

“ The rottenest, most corrupt, most morally degenerate, most financially 
unreliable, most politically dishonest, most municipally dishonorable, most 
God-abandoned, mammon-ridden, shame-forsaken, den of thieves, refuge of 
grafters, temple of sin, altar of crime, monument of depravity ever witnessed 
on the footstool of the Almighty since Sodom and Gomorrah were swept 
from the face of the earth.” 

A splendid band of workers has been fighting the progressive evils of 
the city. The fight against vice, against bad housing conditions, against 
disease and against a thousand other forms of evils—these are chapters in 
world history of not less significance than are those more dramatic combats 
that have decided the fate of nations. 

It is true that because conscience has been growing ever more sensitive, 
not only to lesser degrees of wrong, but to new kinds of wrong, that it often 
seems as if the disintegrating forces of the world were in the ascendency ; 
but when we take almost any evil, we see that man has been conquering it. 
In the realm of physical evil, the Black Death which in one decade more 
than decimated Europe is conquered. Cholera is no longer a scourge to 
any civilized community. Smallpox has been conquered. The chief deadly 
perils of babyhood we now know about, while the diseases of old age are 
being outflanked by the brilliant researches of Metchnikoff and his school. 
Most brilliant of all, the Great White Plague has received its death knell. 
Scientific knowledge is being spread so that it is forming the basis of that 
public opinion which can stamp out the arch enemy of iuman life. 

In similar form I might trace the treatment of convicts, the growth and 
decline of child-labor, human slavery and other physical evils. 

he dark time in the development of the city has past. Workers in 
many fields have looked up and have seen gradually burgeoning out a new 
world vision, not mainly a city rid of its evils—for this can never entirely 
come—but a new vision of the nature of the city itself. The need of 
cooperation has built the cities and by codperation the cities shall raise 
mankind to a new ideal. The more intense application of the law that has 
produced the city will cure its evils and give mankind its new opportunity. 
Cities are awakening to the possibility of becoming beautiful and clean and 
orderly. The time is rapidly coming when it will be an advantage to be born 
and to grow up in a city because it is more healthful, more social, more 
ideal than the country. 

Tenements will have playgrounds in their backyards, where there are 
such, or on the roofs. We will do by the municipal playgrounds what we 
have already done with our building and streets, i. e. use each surface 
several times. The school building has grown from a capacity of fifty pupils 
to a possible five thousand. The school-yard will soon follow in its wake, 
growing upward story by story, and on the top, extending over the whole 
building, once, twice, or perhaps three times. And every playground—through 
cooperation—will have such supervision as shall guarantee that the children 
are free to play in any wholesome way, but are not free to bully and 
maltreat the little ones; and no playgrounds shall be as some are at present, 
mere stopping places for the lazy and vicious. 
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How shall these things come? By the steady spread of information as to 
what is being done in other places, how it is being done, and what the effects 
are. This is the work of our National Playground Association. By articles, 
lectures, newspaper letters, lantern slides, and exhibits it is furnishing 
to the cities help in these directions. San Francisco has just appointed 
commission, and gives a million for playgrounds, ete. 

Mr. Chairman, honored guest, this is a wonderful wave of interest 
that is sweeping around the world—interest in children. The old world of 
childhood on the farms of the world has gone and a new and better one 
is being made. These words are in the air—medical inspection, vocational 
training, free play, child-labor, and the like. This is more worth while than 
anything else in all this world. Did | say more worth while than anything 
else? I meant than everything else. No matter what this age may accomplish 
in science, in literature, or in art, in philanthropy, in religion, or in better 
forms of government—unless the children grow up to be healthy and 
wholesome, it is of no avail. The glory of this century is to be in its 
vision of the city, and the pride of the city shall be—not its wonderful 
homogeneous architecture, its collection of books of or works of art, its 
schools or its commerce, but its children—that they are given opportunity 
to more fully develop every good in them than has ever been given in 
any other age. 

Our cities will be planned—splendid and adequate places for the social 
life that is fast upon us—cities where children are given the first place— 
cities, great homes for fathers and mothers and children. Our glory the 
city—our pride the children. 

Man has largely conquered the physical world. With clothing, artificial 
heat and power, he lives and thrives in almost any part of the world. He 
has killed or tamed all of his animal competitors, and the battle between 
those microscopic elements of disease and man has already been decisively 
turned in the favor of man. 

Man has conquered his environment and constitutes the chief element 
in his own environment. 


Mr. Gilder read the following letters: 

March 20, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Gilder: 

I am sincerely sorry that I am not able to be present at the dinner of 
the Playground Association in honor of Mrs. Humphry Ward. We 
Americans feel that we owe as much to Mrs. Ward as her own countrymen 
owe, and I am glad that she is to be your special guest; for she has not only 
won high rank in the world of letters, but has also played a part of real 
importance in the great world movement for social betterment. The Play- 
ground Association honors itself by recognizing what she has done. 

I congratulate the Playground Association of America on its progress 
during the past year, and I hope it will extend its influence until there 
shall be no child in America without the opportunity for wholesome and 
happy play. 

With all good wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. RicHarp WATSON GILDER, 
Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Sir: 

As I cannot be present at your dinner on the 31st let me take this 
opportunity of expressing to you my hearty sympathy with the admirable 
work done by the Playground Association of America in providing fresh 
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air and recreation for children in cities. The growth of cities, which it 
seems impossible to arrest, makes this a duty of ever increasing urgency. 

Similar conditions prevail in England, and I am glad to know that you 
are recognizing the great services rendered to this good cause by my valued 
friend Mrs. Ward, whose large-minded efforts have been so helpful to the 
community in many ways. May I ask you to convey to her my cordial 
greetings? Believe me to be 

Very faithfully yours, 
JAMES BRYCE. 

LutHer H. Gutick, Esq. 


25th March, 1908. 
Dear Sir: 

It is with much regret that I am obliged to refuse the invitation you 
have so kindly sent me, to the banquet to be given to Mrs. Humphry Ward 
on March gist. I am heartily in sympathy with the aims and objects of 
the Playground Association, and sincerely wish their efforts, and those 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, an ever-increasing measure of success. 

[ am glad to say that in Canada the movement for supplying cities with 
supervised playgrounds for children, has made an encouraging and successful 
start. I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Lutuer H. Gutick, Esq., GREY. 
Playground Assocn., 
624 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


AN APPEAL. 


Why the Playground Association of America asks support from 
all people in all parts of the country: 

First. Because the object of this work touches great national 
interests— 

Social and civic betterment. 

Prevention of crime upon the fundamental principle of the proper 
construction of cities. 

The wholesome development of children in body and mind. 

Second. The accomplishment of the plan of work contemplated 
for the present year in the promotion of playgrounds throughout the 
country will involve questions of legislation, education, investigation 
and cooperation, and will require the expenditure of $20,000, all of 
which must be secured in voluntary contributions. The plan of work 
for the year, briefly stated, is as follows: 

1. An effort to interest every American city in playgrounds and 
in a study of possible playground sites; then to codperate in starting 
the work. 

2. To determine by conference of leading supervisors of play, 
machine companies and mechanics, model standard equipments for 
(a) home playground; (b) school playground ; (c) municipal play- 
ground. 

3. An effort for the establishment of playgrounds in connection 
with institutions for children. (Reform schools, orphan asylums, 
and institutions for deaf, dumb, blind and cripples.) 
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4. To provide normal courses in playground administration for 
normal schools, summer schools, physical training schools and col- 
leges. 

5. To recommend state playground legislation. 

6. To promote athletic games and folk dancing in connection 
with public schools. 

7. To collect into a Playground Library and Museum, books, 
models, photographs and other information for use of workers. 

8. To publish in The Playground (the monthly magazine of the 
Association) the results of experience in cities where playgrounds 
are in operation. 

Third. The work of this Association has been endorsed by the 
leading educators and philanthropists of this country and Europe. 

To secure $20,000 in voluntary contributions can only be ac- 
complished with the help of some large gifts. It is hoped, therefore, 
that there may be five people in the United States sufficiently inter- 
ested in the purpose of this Association to contribute $500 each; 
five who will contribute $250 each; one hundred who will contribute 
$100 each, and that the balance of $6,250 will be contributed in 
smaller amounts. 

Grace E. J. Parker, 
Financial Secretary. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath unto the PLAYGROUND ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA the sum of..........s00005 
Dollars, to be applied to the uses and purposes of the 
Association, and the receipt of the President and Treasurer 
thereof shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors for 
the same. 


GUESTS — (Continued from page 21) 


Haug, Mr. Emanuel Horton, Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, Mr. Harlan P. 
Hepbron, Mr. George T. Hubbell, Mrs. Chas. B. Kennard, Miss Beulah 
Hepburn, Mrs. A. B. Humsicker, Mr. Alvin Kennedy, Mr. John S. 
Herbert, Mrs. William Humsicker, Mrs. Alvin Kennedy, Mrs. John S. 
Hersey, Mrs. Henry J. Ide, Mrs. C. W. Kimball, Dr. Grace H. 
Herter, Mr. Albert Jennings, Mrs. Albert Gould Kinnicutt, Mrs. Francis P. 
Herter, Mrs. Albert Jessup, Mrs. A. L. Kones, Miss 

Herts, Miss A. Minnie Jewett, Mrs. F. F. La Monte, Mr. George M. 
Hervey, Mr. Walter W. Johnson, Mr. B. F. La Monte, Mrs. George M. 
Hervey, Mrs. Walter W. Johnson, Mr. G. E. La Monte, Miss C. B. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Chas. B. Johnson, Mrs. G. E. Lang, Mr. Albion E. 
Hillyer, Mrs. Appleton Johnston, Miss Emma L. Lang, Mrs. Albion E. 
Hoe, Mr. Robert, Jr. Jones, Miss Amelia H. Larkin, Mr. John 

Hoe, Mrs. Robert, Jr. Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader Larkin, Mrs. John 

Hofer, Miss Marie R. ones, Miss Beatrix Leader, Dr. Alice 
Holbrook, Miss ones, Mrs. Edwin C. Leigh, Maj. F. T. 
Holton, Mr. Henry D. Jordan, Mrs. Mary Leigh, Mrs. F. T. 

Horke, Mrs. W. H. ordan, Miss Elizabeth Leipziger, Dr. Henry M. 
Horton, Mr. C, B. udson, Rev. Edward Leupp, Miss 
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Vanderbilt, 
Eeden, 

Doren, Miss Eliz. Y. 


Rhett, Miss Florence M. 


’ Mrs. Francis Skiddy Righter, Miss Katherine 


—BANQUET 
Straus, Mrs. Isidor 
Sykes, Mr. Charles S. ny 
Mrs. J. Andrew 
T Mrs. C. D., Jr. i 

Mrs. C. D. f 

Miss Ida M. A 

Mr. Graham 
Mrs. Frank Warner if 
Mrs. Wm. Reed 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Representative 
Kennedy 
Mrs, J. Kennedy i 


Robert 


Mr. Harold G. 
’ Mrs. Harold G. 
Mrs. Henry 
‘Miss Lillian 


Wallin, Dr. Mathilda K. 
Warburg, Mr. Felix 
Warburg, Mrs. Felix 
Warburg, Mr. Paul M. 


Paul M. 
Ir. Edwin C. 
Me. C. W. 
Miss Dorothy 


; Mr. Moses Wells 


er, Miss Louise Lee 


Mrs. Moses Wells 
Mr. Charles E. 


Warren, Mrs. Charles E. 
‘ay, Miss M. J. 


Mr. Frank E. 
Mrs. Willam Seward 


WwW harton, Mr. George 


Miss E. 


Ww x Mr. H. 
Whitridge, Miss ‘leanor 
Whitridge, Miss Joan 
Wickham, Miss 


, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
A. 


"Mr. H. 

Miss Helen R. 
Mr. W. R. 
Mrs. W. R. 


Williams, Mrs. Clara M. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary E. 
Williams, Miss 

Wingate, Gen. Geo. W. 


* 
Sc mmer,_ Sheriff Frank H. 


\merican Rep’sen'tive 


Miss 


Winthrop, Mr. E. L., Jr. 
Winthrop, Mrs. E. L., Tr. 


Woodward, Dr. George 
Woodward, Mrs. George 
"Miss Grac 

Mr. W. J. . Mr. Thomas D. 
World Representative 


Zelie, Mrs. John 8S. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
. Mr. F. C. 


Mr. C. Delano 


Mr. 
. Mrs. J. Van Doren 
Dr. John S. 


} 
Lockhart, Mrs. Andrew Platt, Mr. John O. 
Loeb, Mr. Morris Platt, Miss Laura 
Loeb, Mr Morris Pomerene, Miss, and two 
guests 
; Luptor y Frank M, Pratt, Mrs. George D. 
H Lyon, Mr. Chas. W. oe 
iq Lyon, Mrs. Chas. W. 
I, Lyon, Mrs. M. T. ulitzer r. Kalph 
} Macy, Mr. V. Everit Pulitzer, Mrs. Ralph 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everit 
MacArthur, Mrs. R. Stewart 
' MacArthur, Miss Pyle, Mrs. W. S 
j MacLean, Miss Annie M. Quinn, Miss Mary 
Magnus, Miss 
Mallory, Mr. Otto I. i” . 
Mallory, Mr. Winslow 
Mathews, Miss C. A, i } 
Mattochs, Miss 
Marbury, Miss Elizabeth ab 
Marcus, Mr. George 
Marcus, Mrs. George 
Marden LE 
Marden Villar 
Marks, Villard 
Marks, Mr Marcus M. Robb, Mr. J. Hampden Wald i i 
Martin, Mr. George H. Roberts, Hon. Henry 
Mather, Mr. Samuel Robbins, Miss Marie L. 
Mather, Mrs. Samuel Rockefeller, Mr. J. D., Jr. t iH 
Mather, Miss Rockefeller, Mrs. J. D., Jr. 7. | 
Mayer, Miss Ida Ross, Miss Sophia L. 
Mayer, Miss Lillian Sailer, Mr. T. H. P. War il 
McDowell, Miss Mary E. Sailer, Mrs. T. H. P. Wass : ; 
McGraw, Mr. James H. Schoff, Mrs. Frederic Ware im 
McGraw, Mrs. James H. Schuyler, Miss Georgina Ware of 
McHugh, Mr. John H. Schwerin, Mr. I Warr 4 
McKay, Mrs. John S. Schwerin, Mrs. I. 
} McKeag, Miss Anna J. Scott, Mrs. E. H. ite 
McKenzie, Dr. R. Tait Scribner, Mr. Arthur H. We 
’ McKiernan, Mr. Wm. J. Scribner, Mrs. Arthur H. ia 
Merriam, Miss Celia Scribner, Mr. Charles i] Bi 
Mills, Miss Eleanor Scribner, Mrs. Charles med 
Miner, Miss Maude E. Shiland, Mr. Andrew i 
Morgan, Miss Anne Shiland, Mrs. Andrew i 
Morgenthau, Mr. Henry Shiland, Miss 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Henry Sibley, Mrs. H. W. ie 
Morgenthau, Miss Simkhovitz, Mr. Valdimir Wigg ide 
Morison, Mr. A, P. Simkhovitz, Mrs. Valdimir Wilder 
| Moore, Miss Annie Carroll Smith, Mrs. Annie E. Wile, i ‘lf : 
| Morrow, Mr. William Smith, Mrs. Draper Wille i 1 
Mosher, Dr. Eliza M. Snyder, Mr. C. B. J. : 
Nathan, Mr. Frederick 
Nathan, Mrs. Frederick 
Nelson, Mr Ernesto 
Nolen, Mr. John Spencer, Mrs. (i 4 
Y. Speyer, Mr. James 
O'Connor, Mr. John Speyer, Mrs. James Ij 
©’Connor, Miss Mary J. Spofford, Mrs. Charles A. : 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Hermann, and Sterner, Mr. Albert OF ph 
guests Sterner, Mrs. Albert Wod it 
Ogden, Mr Robert C Stevens, Mr_Edw_ I Wol 
Packard i 
Palmer 
Parker, 
Patters¢ 
Pattersoj 
Patterson, Mr. Rowland A. Storey, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Penfield, Mrs. R. C. Stowe, Miss Harriet T. Yo " 
Phipps, Mr. Henry Strachan, Miss Grace C. Le | i 
Pillsbury, Miss Straus, Mr. Isidor | 4 
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LOCAL SECRETARIES 


LOCAL SECRETARIES FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
PLAYGROUND WORKERS. 


The local secretaries whose names are given below will be glad to receive com- 
munications from cities desiring supervisors and teachers during the coming summer. 


Dickey, Mr. Frank A.—Columbia University—New York City 

Klock, Miss M. Lena—N. H. State Normal Suhoet-—Sivmeuth, NN. &. 

Hinman, Miss Jane L.—State Normal School—Trenton, N. J. 

Himes, Miss aoeete S.—State Normal School—Oneonta, N. Y. 

White, Frank W., M. D.—Temple University—Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCaleb, Miss E. —Vassar College—Poughkeepsie, N. v 

Long, Mr. W. C.—State Normal School—Lock Haven, Pa. 

Arey, Miss Bertha M.—State Normal School—Johnson, Vt. 

Perry, Mr. W. S.—Pratt Institute—Brooklyn, N. 

Philips, Mr. G. M.—State Normal School—West Chester, ra. 

Lough, gs | James E.—New York University—New York City. 

Lane, Mr. C.—Boston University—688 Boylston St., Boston. 

Cline, Mr. niversity of Pennsylvania- Philadelphia, re. 

Barr, Mr. William Francis—Drake University—Des Moines, Ia. 

Swan, Miss Annie L. D.—State Normal School—Mansfield, Pa. 

Kenyon, Mr. A. M. —Purdue University—Lafayette, Ind. 

Caswell, Miss Mary—Wellesley College—Wellesley, Mass. 

Lamkin, Miss Nina B.—State Normal School—Macomb, III. 

Burton, - Prof. Harry E.—Dartmouth College—Hanover, N. H. 

Clevenger, Mr. Z. —Nebraska Wesleyan University—University Place, Neb. 
Wells, Mr. Edgar it —Harvard University—Cambridge, Mass. 

Slaught, Mr. E. H.—University of Chicago—Chicago, ill. 

Raymond, Mr. H, M.—Armour Institute of Technology—Chicago, IIl. 

Gilman, Miss Grace M.—Posse Gymnasium—206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Fling, Mr. Harry R.—State Normal School—Oshkosh, Wis. 

Davis, Dr. B. F.—Ohio State Normal School—Oxford, 

Arnold, Dr. E. H.—New Haven Normal School of 2 Haven, Conn. 
McCurdy, Mr. H. J.—Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training School—Springfield, Mass. 
Savage, Dr. Watson S.—N. Y. School of Physical Education—308 W. soth St., N. Y. City. 
Groot, Prof. G. G.—Ohio Wesleyan University—Delaware, O. 

Hanna, Dr. Delphine—Oberlin College—Oberlin, O. 

Gilson, Miss Anne—Boston Normal School of Gymnastics—Huntington, Ave., Boston. 
Angell, Prof. E, D.—University of Wisconsin—M: adison, Wis. 

Minnich, Dr. H. C.—Miami University—Oxford, 

Kitchel, Mr. C. L.—Yale University—New thoy Conn 

Director of Physical Culture—State Normal School— Mansfield, Pa. 

Naismith, Dr. Tomes- University of Kansas—Lawrence, Kan. 

Long, Mr. — R.—Leland Stanford Junior University—Stanford University, Cal. 
Mack, Mr. Roy—Kansas Wesleyan University—Salina, Kan. 

McAlvay, Miss Barbara—University of Michigan 115 Park Terrace, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Meisner, Miss Clara—State Normal School—Ellensbury, Wash. 

Hinkston, Miss Ethel G.—Mechanics’ Institute Rochester, N. Y. 

Grant, Dean—Northwestern University—Chicago, III. 

Roberts, Prof. D. H.—Michigan State Normal College—Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Shafer, Prin. Harry M.—State Normal School—Cheney, Wash. 

Pratt, Miss J. L.—Columbia University—Teachers’ College, New York. 


Deerwester, Prof. Frank—State Normal School—Bellingham, Wash. 

Howkins, Prin. George K.—State Normal School—Plattsburg, N 

White, Frank, M. D.—Temple University—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foster, Dr. E. H. T.—Training School, Y. M. C. A.—824 La Salle oy Chicago, IIl. 
Hotchkiss, Prof. Willard E.—Northwestern U niversity— Evanston, 

Graves, Mr. E. V.—Lawrence University—Appleton, Wis. 


Provost, Mr. N. ie niversity of Nebraska—s34 N. 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Glotfelter, Mr. J. H.—Kansas State Normal School—Emporia, Kan. 

Fischer, Miss Edna Salome—State Normal School—Mankato, Minn. 
Paulin, University of Pennsylvania—Allegheny, Pa. 
Jones, Miss M. L. —Western Normal School—Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Scott, Mr. eae R.—University of California—Berkeley, Cal. 

Bolton, Prof. Frederick E.—State University of lowa lowa City, Ia. 
Bowen, W. Pg ne State Normal College Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Goodfellow, Miss Maud A.—State Normal School—Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lull, Prof. H. G.—University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary—Sargent Normal School—Cambridge, Mass. 

Laubach, Mr. Frank C.—Princeton University—Princeton, N. J. 

Briggs, Mr. A. L.—Central State Normal School—Drain, Ore. 


Mitchell, Prof. J. N.—Normal School—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Allen, Mr. H. R.—Normal College of No. American Gymnastic Union—Indianapolis, Ind. 


Churbuck, Mr. Alton C.—State Normal School—Salem, Mass. 
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Executive Committee. 
American, Miss Sadie—448 Central Park West—New York City. 
Ammon, Mrs. Samuel—The Kenmawr—Pittsburg, Pa. 
Addams, Miss Jane—Hvil House—Chicago, 
Bergen, Mrs. Tunis G.—101 Willow St.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bradstreet, peta East 22d St.—New York City. 
Clark, Mr. Ellery — 21 Tremont St.—Boston, Mass. 
Claxton, Supt. P. —Daiversity of Tennessee—Knoxville, Tenn. 
Curtis, Dr. Henry i 205 Ouray Building—Washington, D. C. 
Coldren, Mr. Fred. G.—Ceniury Building—Washington, D. C. 
DeGroot, Mr. E. B.—5zth St. and Cottage Grove Avenue—Chicago, III. 
Dunning, Mr. A. W.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Foster, Mr. J. Frank—s7th St. and Cottage Grove Avenue—Chicago, II. 
Gulick, Dr. Luther Halsey—624 Madison Rvenue—New York City. 
Hetherington, Prof. Clark W.—University of Missouri—Columbia, Mo. 
Hofer, Miss Amalie—The Commons—Chicago, III. 
Hofer, Miss Marie R.—Teachers College—New York City. 
Kennard, Miss Beulah—q17 Denniston Avenue—Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kober, Dr. George M.—1600 T St. N. W.—Washington, D. C. 
\ Lee, Mr. Joseph—1o1 Tremont St.—Boston, Mass. 
» McDowell, Miss Mary—University Settlement—Chicago, II. 
Macfarland, Hon. Henry B. F.—District Building—V db. 
Meylan, Dr. George L.—Columbia University—New York City. 
Miller, Dr. Wallace—qo8 West Goodale St.—Columbus, Ohio. 
Mussey, Mrs. Ellen Spencer—Washington, D. C. 
Reynolds, James Bronson—soo Fifth Avenue- Bins York. 
Scudder, Mr. Myron T.—New Paltz Normal School—New Paltz, N. Y. 
Simkhovitz, Mrs. Vladimir G.—26 Jones St.—New York City. 
Stewart, Mr. Seth T.—8&57 Prospect Place—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stoneroad, Dr. Rebecca 1330 Wallach Place—Washington, D. + 
labor, Mr. Francis H.—1oth St. and Avenue A—New York City. 
Miss Ellen M.—Lexington, Mass. 
iller, Mr. Lawrence—105 East 22d St.—New York City. 
Wald, Miss Lillian D.—Nurses’ Settlement—New York City. - 
Warburg, Mr. Felix M.—New York City. 
Weller, Mr. Charles F.—811 G St.—Washington, D. C. 
Voodruff, Mr. Clinton Rogers—7o1 North American Building—Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allison, Mr. Harry. A.—11 Carmine Avenue—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Allen, Mr. Lafon—Louisville, Ky. 

| Arthur, Mrs. Clara B.—o96 Boston Boulevard—Detroit, Mich. 

Baldwin, Mr. William H.—1415 21st St. N. W.—Washington, D. C. 

Beiderhaise, Miss Josephine—20z West 86th St.—New York City. 

B uckingham, Mrs. Clarence, 65 The Rookery, Chicago, III. 

Carrington, Mr. James M.- hea arren St.—New York City. 

Chase, Mr. John H.—725 St.—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crawford, Mr. Andrew Wright—7o1 Stephen- Girard Building— ? eae Pa. 

DeLacy, Judge William H. Juvenile Court- Washington, 

Ehler, Dr. G. W.—Board of Education—Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fisher, Dr. George J].—3 West 29th St.—New York City. 

Frame, Mrs. George—2227 Calvert St.—Baltimore, Md. 

Garrett, Mr. Robert—Baltimore, Md. 

Greeley, Mrs. Frederick—822 Opera House Block—Chicago, III. 

Hatch, Mr. Wallace 53. DeLong Building—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hepbron, Mr. George T.—21 Warren St.—New York City. 

Kelley, Mr. David—6o Clifton St.—Newark, N. 

Leland, Mr. Arthur—Flat 2, The Seville—St. Paul, Minn. 

Lindsay, Prof. Samuel McCune—Columbia University—New York City. 

Lindsey, Judge Ben B.—Juvenile Court—Denver, Colo. 

McKenzie, Prof. R. Tait—University of Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Misch, Mrs. Caesar—6or Elmwood Avenue—Providence, A. 

Olmstead, Mr. Frederick Law—Brookline, Mass. 

Parker, Mr. George A.—Supt. of Parks—Hartford, Conn. 

Perkins, Mr. Dwight H.—224 City Hall—Chicago, II. 

Peters, Miss Mabel—Echo I ih Westheld, Kings County, N. B. 

Putnam, Dr. Helen C.—Providence, R. 

Rainey, Mrs. Henry T.—Carrollton, in’ 

Ropeer, Mr. Louis W.—311 Walnut St. S. E.—Minneapolis, pa 

Rudolph, Mr, Cuno H.—1332 New York Avenue—Washington, 

Sargent, Prof. D. A.—Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard U wa bt Mass. 

Shaw, Mr. Edgar D. _W ashington Times—Washington, D. 

Sleman, Mr. John B., Jr.—Bond Building—Washington, 

Smith, Mr. Winfred J.—Children’s Playground League—Rochester, N. Y. 

Summers, Mrs. Maud—19 Chestnut St.—Boston. Mass. | 

Stokes, Mr. James G. Phelps—1oo William St.—New York City. 

Sweeney, Judge A. T.—Newar 

Stewart, Miss Mary B.—120 West 21st St.—Baltimore, Md. j 

Tanner, Miss Jessie R.—State Normal School—San_ Diego, Cal. ' 


Taylor, Mr. Graham—180 Grand Avenue—Chicago, III. 

Twitchell, Mr. W. I.—West Middle School—Hartford, Conn. 

Vincent, Mr. George—Chicago, II}. 

Warden, Mr. Randall, Board of Education, City Hall—Newark, N. J. 

Wetzel, Mr. William A.—High School—Trenton, N. 

Whitney, Miss Evangeline E. —s00 Park Avenue—New York City. | 
Williams, Mrs. Clara—Ithaca, 

Winship, Mr. A. E.—Journal of Education—Boston, Mass. | 
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MEMBERSHIP— 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is classified as follows: 

1. Athletic Members—Children meeting certain physical condi- 
tions hereafter determined ; no fee for membership. 

2. Journal Members.—To receive the journal of the Association, 
but without vote or eligibility to office; fee, one dollar for the calen- 
dar year. 

3. Associate Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion ; fee, five dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

4. Sustaining Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion ; fee, ten dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

5. Council Members—Officers, Executive Committee, Superin- 
tendents of Playground Systems, Founders of Playgrounds, and 
persons elected by local organizations to this position in accordance 
with the Constitution ; fee, two dollars annually. 

6. Honorary Members—Persons connected in some distin- 
guished way with the cause, and elected by the Council. 

All dues are for the calendar year in which dues are paid, unless 
another calendar year is indicated by the member at the time of 
payment. 

7. Patrons—All subscribing $100 or more for any one calendar 
year. 

8. Life Members—All subscribing $1,000 or more in any one 
calendar year. 

All dues and contributions include subscription to the monthly 
journal, The Playground. 

The names of life members will be published in each number 
of the magazine. 

The lists of sustaining and associate members will be printed in 
the December number. 

The class of patron members has just been organized. The 
names appear in the present and subsequent numbers. 

Any organization in which there are not less than ten Journal 
Members or other members paying annual dues is entitled to one 


representative in the Council. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Playground Association 


of America, 624 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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